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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 


HE French Legislature was opened on Monday by the Emperor 
T in person in a long speech of the regular Napoleonic kind, very 
frank in form and very reserved in spirit. ‘‘ It is not easy,” says 
his Majesty, “to establish in France the regular and peaceful 
exercise of liberty,” but already ‘the good sense of the public 
reacts against culpable exaggerations.” It is, however, ‘‘ neces- 
sary to speak with frankness and decision,” and therefore; to say 
that ‘“ France desires liberty, but liberty united with order. For 
order,” said the Emperor, for the first time raising his head and 
looking out of his eyes, ‘‘I will answer.” You, ‘gentlemen, 
must aid me to save liberty.” Between ‘‘ those who pretend to 
preserve everything without change, and those who aspire to over- 
throw everything, there is a glorious ground to take up.” The 
speech then proceeds to recount the “ liberal” measures in pre- 
paration. Mayors, except in special cases, will be chosen from 
among municipal councils ; Lyons will regain her municipal free- 
dom; the Council of Paris, now nominated by the Prefect, will 
henceforth be nominated by the Legislative Body; cantonal 
councils will be instituted and the powers of the Councils-General 
enlarged; the area of gratuitous education will be extended ; 
legal expenses will be diminished; the succession-duty will be 
decreased; the salaries of subordinate officials will be raised ; 
and savings’ banks will be brought nearer to the people. The 
only political change will be a Bill enabling the Chamber to decide 
what placemen are or are not eligible for election. On domestic 
policy, consequently, the speech is pronounced to be, on the whole, 
reactionary. ‘The Emperor almost promised responsible Ministers, 
but never alludes to his promise. 











The Emperor says little on foreign policy, and that little is not 
instructive. He says everybody is friendly, and we may be proud 
of our century ; for “‘ America has suppressed slavery,” Russia ‘* has 
liberated her serfs,” England “is doing justice to Ireland,” the 
Mediterranean border “is calling to mind its ancient splendour,” 
and from the assembled Bishops at Rome “ we can only expect a 
work of wisdom and conciliation ;” America has built the Pacific 
railroad, everybody is laying telegraph cables, France and Italy ‘‘are 
about to clasp hands through the tunnel of the Alps,” and France 
has materially helped to cut the Suez Canal. If there is no bread, 
there are clearly plenty of stones, and the Emperor of the French 
is as clearly satisfied therewith. Material improvement is going 
on, and if any person, Radical or other, wants more, that is his 
fault, and he can’t have it. ‘The entire absence of any allusion to 
Germany in the foreign paragraphs of the Speech is very note- 
worthy. Germany has not, in the Imperial sense, ‘* done ” any- 
thing this year. 





It appears to be believed that M. Ollivier will be gazetted as 
Minister next week. In spite of the desertion of some thirty-six of 
the old one hundred and sixteen, who found him too Imperialist, he 
has formed a party, having been joined by the “ Arcadians,” the 
gentlemen who are more Imperialist than the Emperor, and whose 
leader is Baron David. It is believed, from this adhesion, which 
must have been offered in obedience to a command, that M. 
Ollivier has waived his objections to personal power, and that 


M. de Forcade has been thrown over. ‘The Radicals already 
count M. Ollivier among the hirelings, but the Chamber has 
elected his nominee, M. Schneider, President by 151 votes, 
and the Marquis de Talhouét, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Vice-President. There are four of these officials, and of the 
remaining three, two, M. de Valdréme and Baron David, are 
Arcadians. The Radicals count, as yet, only forty-one certain 
votes ; but M. Jules Favre has already opened fire with a projet de 
loi which would, if passed, transfer the power of altering the 
Constitution from the Emperor to the Chamber. In the event of 
the Emperor's death, such a Bill would be very useful, for it would 
make of the Chamber a constituent assembly. 


It is rumoured, though not yet on suflicient authority, that the 
Ministry intend to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 
They fear lest the impunity with which treason is disseminated in 
several counties may tempt the ignorant field-hands to an outbreak, 
and so involve bloodshed, or increase still further the tendency to 
agrarian crime. It is for them to judge of a necessity they will be 
most reluctant to accept, and in either policy they will be sustained 
by all Liberals who, with the Church abolished and a tenure bill 
on the anvil, feel their consciences quite clear to repress disorder. 
It must be noted, as we have elsewhere explained, that the Fenians 
have found new and powerful allies in the labourers, who, at Dun- 
dalk, broke up a tenant-right meeting with a cry for a cottage and 
an acre for every field-hand. Their request, which the 7/mes pro- 
nounces ridiculous, is beginning, we perceive, to be embodied in 
the Tenant-Right meetings, and we do not understand them to ask 
for the acre rent free. ‘That they could not have, but an acre at 
the usual rent is given by many English landlords. ‘The object of 
the Fenians is clearly to keep up agitation, which, with the 
tenantry contented, might die away. 


The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth), moved by the anxiety 
of his clergy, lias made another effort to obtain from Dr. Temple a 
repudiation of the general doctrine of Essays and Reviews, urging 
the rather inconclusive consideration that he (Dr. Temple) was 
elected on the day dedicated to the memory of St. Martin of 
Tours, who was so ‘‘ delicate and tender-hearted, that he shrank 
from giving offence even to the weakest of Christ’s members,” 
declining the diaconate for a time, “‘and holding back from the 
episcopate lest he should be a scandal to any.” Dr. Wordsworth 
also urged the example of St. Paul, who was so anxious to avoid 
offending the weakness of a brother. Dr. ‘Temple was, however, 
firm, and in an exceedingly manly letter states that he cannot 
consent to be guided by any rule but that of the law of the 
Church of England. While he neither refuses to do anything 
that that law requires, nor does anything which that law for- 
bids, he is safe; but otherwise he will be setting a precedent 
for annexing to the acceptance of an English bishopric 
new conditions that are wholly illegal, and may become very 
mischievous and onerous. He reminds Dr. Wordsworth that 
St. Paul, when his conduct must have given the deepest pain to 
many devout Christians, and probably have kept many religious 
Jews out of the Church altogether, yet ‘gave place by sub- 
jection, no, not for an hour.” Cannot these worthy but fidgetty 
ecclesiastics wait till Dr. Temple delivers his primary charge ? 
On that, probably, he will really, and most frankly, stamp his 
own personal theology. What good would they gain by hearing 
it sooner,—if, indeed, his volume of sermons does not satisfy them ? 
He is already Bishop (elect), though not yet consecrated. Are 
they afraid that the consecration will leak out and overflow over 
his brother essayists, as it used to be asserted that it did from a 
Church burial-ground in a cemetery over the Dissenters’ neigh 
bouring piece, unless a wall dug several feet deep into the ground 
were interposed ? 

A Leeds Education ineeting favourable to the policy of the Bir- 
mingham League has, we are happy to see, urged immediate legis- 
lation in relation to primary education. We had feared there 
were signs of a strong wish on the part of the Secularists to delay 





legislation for a year or two, in the hope that time would be on 
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their side and against the Union scheme, and we have even seen it 
asserted that this was the view of a portion of the Cabinet. Of 
course, we know nothing about the views of the Cabinet; but 
Lord de Grey and Mr. Forster will certainly not do their duty at 
all if they wait for this very equal, and certainly not to be casily 
decided battle, to be fought out. ‘They would have to wait not 
one year, but four or five at least,—in all probability, for a new 
Parliament, for in this Parliament the Unionists have, no doubt, a 
majority. Mr. Forster ought, in fact, to take up the position of 
umpire between the two parties, and give us the completest 
measure he can. What we care for most is that it should cover 
the whole ground—country districts as well as town—poor districts 
as well as rich—that religious education should not be discouraged, 
but heartily encouraged, and that the parents should be made to 
feel their responsibility to pay something for their children if they 
have the means. An able letter in another column shows how the 
Industrial Schools’ Act might be worked much more efficiently in 
out fowns. But the defect of our correspondent's scheme is that it 
hardly even professes to apply to the rural districts, where educa- 
tion is most needed. 


The Egyptian Viceroy has demurred to the Sultan’s order to 
submit the annual budget to Constantinople and to contract no 
more loans. In a very submissive but very untrustworthy note 
he has objected to the demand as inconsistent with treaty stipula- 
tions. The Sultan is exceedingly enraged, and has, it is said, 
determined, if submission is not made in ten days, to recall the 
firman which made the Pasha a Khedive, to dismiss Ismail from 
his post, and to acknowledge Mustapha, who would under the old 
law of succession be the next Viceroy, as ruler of Egypt. In all 
this the Sultan is within his right, but the Powers are afraid of 
war in the East, and strong pressure will be put upon him to 
soften his ultimatum, pressure to which it is believed he will yield. 
It is possible,.however, that he may not, for his dignity is 
menaced ; and if he does not, we trust the Powers will form a ring, 
and let him and his vassal fight it out. We should then see 
whether Turkey is really as weak as it is believed to be, and 
which of its many semi-dependencies is entitled to be recognized 
as a power. Roumania, Servia, and probably (reece would all 
strike in, and somebody might show a capacity for getting to the 
top. 


Mr. G. H. Moore has written a very long and, in its way, an 
able letter to the Times, in which he asserts that England has never 
done justice to Ireland except under pressure of fear, that the 
twenty years of ‘‘independence” before 1800 were the best years 
Ireland ever had, the years in which she produced the greatest men, 
and that she has now made up her mind to have done with the foreign 
domination which drains her at once of her treasure and her in- 
tellect. ‘ Ireland has no fears of the vigorous measures you threaten, 
no hope in the remedial measures you propose.” She wants other 
and larger reforms, in other words, independence, or at least, 
repeal. The assertion may be true, but the argument comes to this, 
that the moment when remedial measures are being carried, is just 
the moment when Ireland ought to proclaim that it has no trust 
in the Legislature which carries them. What is this but to invite 
the abandonment of those measures, and a return to the old policy 
of mere repression? You only yield to fear, says Mr. Moore. 
Well, we will yield no more. Whether you yield or not, we shall 
feel no gratitude. Well, then, it is easier not to yield. ‘I'hose are 
the answers the average Englishman will make to such assertions, 
and he is no true friend to Ireland who compels him to give 
them. The difliculty of the Liberal task is quite great enough 
already, without their being told in advance that their success or 
failure will be alike a reason for secession. Mr. Moore and men 
like him will before long elicit the old, dumb, everlasting, John- 
Bull No, as Kingsley calls it, before which statesmanship and 
common sense are equally powerless. 

Gloucestershire has taken the lead in meeting the Endowed 
Schools’ Act. At a meeting called by Earl Ducie, and attended 
by the Bishop and representatives of nearly all the endowed 
grammar schools of the county, it was agreed to form a com- 
mittee, consisting of endowed schoolmasters, who should draw up 
a scheme for submission to the Commission. It would appear, 
however, from the report, that this resolution was due in great 
measure to the influence of Lord Ducie and the Bishop, that the 
schoolmasters and trustees are somewhat averse to their task; that 
the private interests are fretful from fear of loss; and that the 
instinctive sense of the meeting was to leave everything to the 
Commission, criticize their plan, and then obey it as coming from 
above, as, in fact, a sort of schedule to an Act. We should not 





wonder if many of the counties took that course, some preferring 
the judgment of the Commissioners to their own, and some pre- 
ferring martyrdom to suicide. 


The Holborn Board of Guardians have returned a very able 
reply to Mr. Goschen’s minute. Either they must give fyj] 
relief, thus causing an enormous augmentation of rates, or their 
clients must be helped by the Charities,— a confusion which it 
is the object of the minute to avoid. For example, 130 labourers 
are sick, and 220 souls need relief. The Board gives them 
1s. a week and a loaf each, which will not keep them alive with. 
out other aid. Is the Board to give adequate relief, that is, 
maintain them altogether, or is it to refuse relief, and so risk their 
starving? Again, relief in aid of wages is illegal, except in the 
case of widows ; but, say the Guardians, that exception in Lon- 
don is so large as to swallow up the rule. There are 20,000 
widows and 60,000 children receiving relief in the metropolis, 
Again, more than half the adult paupers in London are persons in 
the precise position of widows, that is, permanently, though par- 
tially, unable to.earn sufficient wages from ill-health, accident, or 
age. Are the Boards to maintain them wholly, or abandon them 
wholly, or do as they do now, allow a little, and leave the Chari- 
ties to do the remainder? One reads such statements with a sort 
of sigh of despair, a feeling that uvless very terrible alternatives 
are adopted pauperism will beat us yet. ‘The very guardians who 
thus plead and prove that illegal relief is inevitable, admit that it 
demoralizes. 


Southwark is still swamped with candidates. Mr. Bradlaugh 
has retired, but Mr. Coningsby, an able man, not long ago a con- 
tributor to our own columns in the shape of some letters on the 
working-classes in America, has come forward, very injudiciously, 
as we think, and with very little consideration for Mr. Odger, who 
was long before him in the field and has the higher claim. Mr. 
Coningsby’s excuse for further dividing the Liberal party seems 
to be that he does not appeal to the working-class only, as he 
implies that Mr. Odger does, but to the whole coustituency, adding, 
however, parenthetically, that his experience as a working-man 
will be of service to him in Parliament if he is returned. Sir 
Syduey Waterlow makes precisely the same remark, intimating 
that he served his apprenticeship for seven years in a mechanics’ 
workshop, associating with them and understanding their habits. 
We cannot say we think that much tothe point. What is needed 
in Parliament is a thorough and practical familiarity with the 
Trades’ Unions, the benefit funds, the whole economical scheme of 
a working-man’s life, and a mere seven years’ apprenticeship to a 
mechanical art would not in any way give that. Sir Sydney 
Waterlow may get in for almost any constituency he pleases at 
the next election, and unless he has much better evidence than we 
believe he can have that Southwark will not bear a working-man, 
it is hardly generous in him to interfere with the fair chance which 
Southwark seems to afford for such a candidate's success? How- 
ever, we cannot but admit that hitherto the householders of Eng- 
land have clearly expressed their dislike and contempt for candi- 
dates who in any sense belong to the class of receivers of weekly 
wages. How could aman degraded by weekly wages be an M.P., 
unless, indeed, M.P. is to stand for Mean Politician? There is no 
more thorough slave of caste than the British householder. 


The 7imes is greatly triumphant that the last news from New 
Zealand announces everything tranquil, and asks whether this 
does not vindicate Lord Granville’s conduct from the charges of 
cruelty and imprudence attributed to it. Certainly not. The last 
news from New Zealand came when the Maoris were getting in 
their potatoes, when they are always quiet, and was dated a fort- 
night /efore Lord Granville’s own last peremptory despatch, 
wherein he withdraws the 18th Regiment, and avows his 
wish to compel the colonists to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Maori King. Everyone in New Zealand 
attributed the calm to the success of the new Government in 
detaining the 18th Regiment, and when the despatch directly 
encouraging the Maories to think that their independence is 
wrongfully withheld by the colonists reaches New Zealand, we 
shall be able to measure the wisdom of Lord Granville, but not 
sooner. 


The colonists had another very successful meeting at the Cannon- 
Street Hotel on Wednesday last, when loud complaints were made 
from all quarters of the superciliousness, and little knowledge of 
Colonial affairs shown at the Colonial Office. Sir George Grey, 
ex-Governor of New Zealand, said that Lord Granville had in- 
timated to one of the deputations on the subject of New Zealand, 
that if New Zealand wished to break off her connection with this 
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country, and thought it for her own advantage to do so, there 
would be no objection. We do not see that a Colonial Minister 
under the new policy could say anything else, if really pressed to 
answer,—but to volunteer such an assertion was certainly very 
like saying that this is what the Colonial Office is rather desiring 
than otherwise. And this is precisely the sort of cold and 
gratuitous contempt which is so common at the Colonial Office, 
and to our minds so unstatesmanlike. lt is clear, however, that 
the colonists are now roused, and there is some reason to hope that 
they may make this a great general question with the country at 
large. If so, a considerable colonia! disaster would not be too much 
to pay for really fixing the mind of Parliament on the colonial 


problem. 


The recent Ministerial crisis at Melbourne is not very clearly 
understood here. We believe the general outline of the facts to 
be as follows. The late Ministry fell partly because it transpired 
that one of the Ministers had been trying to get another colleague, 
habitually subject to delirium tremens, put into a lunatic asylum ; 
partly because a seat in the Cabinet had been given to a man who 
had no place in Parliament. Thereupon, Mr. Gavan Duffy was 
gent for, and he proceeded to form a Coalition Government, and 
the names were announced. But great clamours arose among the 
squatters, whose Land Bill is still before the Upper House, and 
who feared that Mr. Duffy would supersede it by a more liberal 
pill. Mr. M’Culloch, who is himself a large squatter —part 
owner, we believe, of eight runs—made overtures to the more 
democratic section of the Coalition, to the effect that if the Govern- 
ment were constructed exclusively from that section of the coalition, 
he would protect it from annoyance during the remainder of the 
session. As the great object was to break up effectually the 
party which had held power for full six years, Mr. Duffy advised 
this course to be adopted, and waived his own pretensions. The 
new Cabinet is weak in ability and has no official experience, but 
it will probably check the squatterocracy. 








We are happy to see that Keble College, Oxford, which is to 
be opened next October, is not to be for any special c/ass of students, 
—not exclusively for *‘ poor” students, —but that it will take mem- 
bers from all classes and fit them for all professions, aiming, how- 
ever, at very moderate charges. ‘There are to be rooms for 100 
men. There will be a preliminary examination sufficient to test 
@ man’s capacity for passing the little-go. The Warden, Mr. 
Talbot, hopes that the charges will not exceed £70 a year, which 
will be paid quarterly in advance, and he intends to make such 
general arrangements as will make ‘‘ economy easy and extra- 
vagance difficult.” All this is exceedingly satisfactory, especially 
the repudiation of being either a class college or a party college, 
and the frugality. The “ high thinking” which Oxford professes 
to teach, and in a certain per-centage of every set of men she turns 
out succeeds in teaching, would be twice as effective if it were 
combined with “ plain living,” as it sometimes has been. It is 
not the culture of Oxford, but its luxury, which enervates the 
men who live there, for the weary battle of ordinary life. 


Mr. Voysey has made a remarkably able and a remarkably 
candid and outspoken defence of his position as a clergyman of 
the Church of England, before the Chancellor of the Diocese 
of York, maintaining that his only obligation as a minister of 
that Church is to teach nothing in clear contradiction of any of 
the Articles of Religion. He seems to hold, however, that if he 
does not verbally contradict those Articles, it is enough, even though 
he contradicts the clear meaning of them. We should thiuk it 
more mischievous to English morality than it could by any pos- 
sibility be favourable to Church comprehension, if this were the 
real condition of the law. Were it so, there would be nothing 
at all to prevent a pure Atheist teaching Atheism from hold- 
ing preferment in the Church of England, nor do we imagine 
what greater intellectual paradox there would be in such a 
situation than in that of Mr. Voysey, if the Chancellor is right 
in describing him (according to the Times) as both repeating 
the Nicene Creed, and openly teaching that the worship of the 
Son and the Holy Ghost is “ idolatry,”—the Nicene Creed ex- 
pressly asserting that the Holy Ghost is “with the Father and 
Son together worshipped and glorified.” ‘The Chancellor admitted 
the Articles to proof, and it is understood that the whole argu- 
ment will be taken before the Privy Council on appeal. We are 
perfectly aware that there are very few clergymen who would 
not find difficulties in accepting every sentence in the Articles in 
the plain straightforward meaning of common life, and that those 
few would be far from our best. Still that is a strong reason for 
immensely simplifying the Articles, not for making assent and 





denial mean equally little. To come to this,—that the most 
solemn and public expression of belief should be legally declared 
meaningless,—would come pretty near declaring the Church a 
total imposture. 


The Chancellor, however, in explaining why he admitted the 
Articles against Mr. Voysey to proof, seems to have laid down a 
very narrow construction of the Articles touching the Atonement, 
and one which, if it were to be supported, ought to drive nearly 
the whole Broad Church in a body out of the Establishment. He 
seems to have held that Mr. Voysey was contradicting directly 
the creed of the Church of England in maintaining that Christ 
did not “ suffer in our stead, and that to suppose He did so suffer 
was a revolting popular belief.” ‘Torefute this the Chancellor only 
quotes Articles speaking of Christ as ‘‘suffering for ou sins” and ‘to 
take away our sins,” to reconcile us with God, and so forth,—which 
is a very different statement indeed. The one appears to mean 
that Christ bought off our sufferings with His own,—the latter 
means that He suffered in order to take away our sins; the one 
statement implies a ¢ransaction, the latter a voluntary act of self- 
devotion, undertaken for a spiritual purpose and attaining that 
purpose. It is quite clear that the Chancellor has either been 
misreported, or that his doctrine on this head will be completely 
overruled by the higher tribunal. 


Our article of last week on the Rugby appointment has been 
attacked, but we feel no doubt at all that every word of it will be 
strictly substantiated. Mr. Hayman has been chosen in a spirit of 
reaction from Dr. Temple's Liberalism by reactionary trustees, who 
have had no sympathy for the painful position in which they were 
placing a man of worth and culture, who had really no ade- 
quate claim to the post thrust upon him to the exclusion of those 
who had. A correspondent of the Daily News has asserted that 
Mr. Hayman cannot be chosen for his Conservatism, because he 
had testimonials from four Liberals. Doubtless he had, but as 
other correspondents of the Daily News ask, what did those 
testimonials assert? Did they assert Mr. Hayman’s fitness for 
this responsible office at Rugby, or were they general and perhaps 
old testimonials, simply stating what was known by the writers of 
Mr. Hayman’s attainments? We all know what testimonials are ; 
when most conscientiously given, they are given, and quite rightly, 
by any man who is well acquainted with another's attainments and 
abilities, by way of certifying what he knows, and it constantly 
happens that each of a number of candidates has a testimonial— 
couched, of course, in very different terms—from the very same 
person. What we want to know, what the public ought to 
know, is whether the very Conservative ‘Trustees of Rugby School 
chose the best head master they could get on the face of the evi- 
dence before them, and without regard to political sympathies or 
antipathies. We believe that the country will insist on getting a 
full inquiry into this appointment, and that the result, though far 
from discreditable to Mr. Hayman, will not be at all creditable to 
the majority of the trustees. 


We publish to-day the last of two remarkable letters, written 
by a stonemason, now working for Mr. Cornell, the founder of 
the University of that name in Western New York. ‘The letters 
are full of unconscious touches, which will, we think, teach work- 
men more of their chances in America than many solemn docu- 
ments. The general effect is, that work is harder than in England ; 
that food is extremely plentiful, but wretchedly cooked; that 
more money can be saved than at home; that it can be invested to 
great advantage by anyone who knows anything of agriculture ; 
and that of all qualities to bring money, handiness is, in the States, 
the most valuable. If your own trade is slack, try another. Of 
course, these rapid changes result in a rough, make-shift kind of 
work; but then they produce capable men, which is, after all, 
more important. 


We do not often mention newspapers, but we must notice the 
appearance of a new illustrated weekly of the first class, called the 
Graphic. Jt is full of drawings which seem to us very good, 
especially a sketch of the Pope in Council, compiled from photo- 
graphs, and wonderfully clear; and there is an effort to make the 
paper readable which its great rival has for years steadily avoided. 
In the effort solidity has perhaps been sacrificed too completely, 
but the history of pictorial papers indicates that their success or 
failure is absolutely independent of the letterpress. One good illus- 
trated paper is really wanted, and if competition stirs the managers 
of the News into a little more energy, those who have started the 
Graphic will have done service. They would like, we daresay, to suc- 
ceed for themselves ; but succeed or fail, the public will be the gainers. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 
HERE is some dignity and much literary ability in the 
speech of the Emperor of the French, but very little 
evidence of power to control, or even to comprehend, the 
situation. Either his mind has lost its two great quali- 
ties — its originality and its power of sympathizing with 
the latent ideas of the majority of French people—or he has 
decided not to yield. He meets circumstances which are 
entirely new, and an opposition such as he has never before 
encountered, with a few stock phrases, which he repeats as the 
old Cabalists repeated charms,—as though the very sound of the 
words had some mysterious potency for good. “ France desires 
liberty, but liberty united with order,” and “ for order he will 
answer.’ An “ equal distance must be kept from reaction and 
revolutionary theories.”” He will “resolutely inaugurate a new 
era of conciliation and progress.”’ The representative assemblies 
will heneeforth have a larger ‘‘ share of responsibility.” The 
Chambers are “to aid the Emperor to save liberty ”—mark 
the half-concealed menace there—and to prove that “ France 
is capable of supporting free institutions without again falling 
into deplorable excesses.” Every one of these sentences might 
have been inserted in any speech uttered since 1852, and the 
majority of them have been repeated half-a-dozen times without 
any consequences flowing from them; and still the Emperor says 
them over again with an obvious reliance on their efficacy. They 
will, he thinks, soothe the multitude, while he retains his power. 
France is to have liberty under him. The Chamber is to 
share responsibility with him. <A juste milieu is to be main- 
tained under his guidance. Order is to be preserved by him 
alone. Personal power, the one system which France has 
denounced, is in fact to continue, the Legislature sharing only 
in the ‘“ responsibility ’’ for its exercise. No concession, not 
the smallest, is made even to the party which has resisted 
violence. The Government meets the Chamber with a 
Ministry of nominees, and the Emperor proposes no reforms 
but such as are compatible with his own absolute power. 
The Chamber asked for a responsible Ministry, and the 
Emperor grants it the right of electing the Municipality of 
Paris; it demanded that Prefects should be answerable to 
the law, and Mayors are in future to be selected from among 
the municipal councillors; it required freedom of election, 
and is told that it may limit the number of placeholders in 
its ranks; it insisted on the control of the Administration, 
and is assure! that Government is preparing bills to extend 
the area of gratuitous education, to lighten the succession- 
duty, and to facilitate access to the savings’ banks. Even to 
Englishmen, these reforms, the educational bill excepted, 
appear trivial ; but to Frenchmen, intent on a change in the 
depositary of power, they will seem almost mockeries, cigars 
thrown to a crowd which is clamouring to hear the candidate’s 
defence. That this is the impression of many Moderate 
members is clear, from the small number of the Tiers Parti 
M. Ollivier has been able to gather together, from the com- 
promise he has been compelled to‘offer to the “ Arcadians ” 
or Loyalists—namely, that this Chamber shall not be dissolved 
—and from the accessions the moderate Republicans are believed 
already to have secured. 
It is difficult, indeed, after carefully studying this speech, to 
doubt that the Emperor, less original and less sympathetic 
than he was, seeing no new device whereby he may extricate 


himself from his position, and doubtful whether, after all, the | 


masses of the people have abandoned him, has decided to go 
on in the old groove ; to keep personal power in his own hands, 
and to refuse any further constitutional concession; has, in 
other words, made up his mind that unless he can rule, his 
throne is valueless. The refusal of his special agent, M. Forcade 
de la Roquette, to allow any discussion on M. Favre’s mction 
which would transfer constituent power, that is, the right of 
changing the Constitution, from the Emperor to the Chamber, 
points to this; and so does the unexpected alliance between 
M. Ollivier and the Arcadians, an alliance which suggests that 


the majority is about to surrender its demand for the termina- | 
tion of personal government. If this supposition is correct, the | 


Emperor intends to resist until driven from his position by a 
distinct vote, and then either to abdicate, or appeal to the 


people to declare by a plebiscitum whether it is really their | 
Such a course would | 


wish that he should resign his power. 


be entirely in consonance with all that is known of his 
character, with his rooted dislike to Parliamentary control, and 
with his fixed opinion that the peasantry, as a whole, dread 


and despise the Republican form of government. Power js 
dear to him, but for status he cares little, and he may think 
the position of a monarch in retreat much more endurable than 
that of a monarch guided by Ministers whom at heart he con- 
siders, and with some reason, inferior to himself. That course, too, 
would avoid what he perhaps dreads most,—the storm which 
would attend the transfer of the throne from himself to his 
son, enabling him to regulate, either by authority or advice, 
all the steps of the process. At all events, without looking 
so far forward, it is clear that he has resolved on resistance, 
and the point to discuss is the chance that such resistance will 
be successful in averting the crisis. We can scarcely believe 
it. The Session, it is clear, will be a very stormy one ; the Reds, 
or rather Radicals—for the word “ Red” without a qualifying 
epithet conveys to some people a false idea—are intent 
on raising all manner of constitutional questions; the 
Liberal wing of the Third Party is already seceding from 
it, and it is scarcely possible to believe, after the assurances 
given by the candidates to the nation, that some one vote 
will not be carried which would be fatal to personal 
power. In that event, the Sovereign must either yield, or 
appeal to the people, or face an insurrection ; and the second 
course may well seem to the Emperor the most hopeful. We 
do not yet know what effect the threat of abdication would 
produce on the electors. The mass of Frenchmen fear dis- 
order very greatly, the Emperor’s promise in this speech to 
“answer for order’? produced loud and general applause, the 
disposition to wait is very general, and a popular vote might 
replace the Emperor on his throne. A great majority would 
restore his moral prestige, and even a small one would, so to 
speak, legalize his resistance to demands which he would then 
describe as emanating from the great cities alone. The 
Emperor may well think that his chance, if only he braves the 
crisis, is not entirely over. If he yields, he loses all he cares 
to preserve, while if he resists, the majority may support him, 
and if it does not, he has still a great effort in reserve. 

But, it will be said, the Emperor may accept the first 
alternative, may be waiting for the vote which deprives him 
of his personal power, with a resolution to obey it. Itis 
impossible ever to say what a man, at once so vacillating and 
so thoughtful, may or may not do, but it is well to remember 
one notorious fact. The Emperor, though he has occasion- 
ally yielded to pressure, has always taken the greatest pains 
to preserve the appearance of independence, to seem to grant 
reforms, which were really forced upon him, of his own free 
grace. It is, therefore, difficult to believe that if he expected 
a hostile vote, and had resolved to yield to it, he would, so to 
speak, have provoked it by a speech which not only refuses 
new concessions, but appears to revoke the old. The Third 
Party were made to believe that the declaration of June 28 
implied, though it did not promise, Ministerial responsibility ; 
yet the Emperor meets the Chamber with an unpopular 
Ministry not chosen from among the majority, and a speech 
which is a reassertion of his own right to govern, in which he 
takes the preservation of order entirely upon himself, and attri- 
butes to the Chamber nothing but a “larger share of responsi- 
bility.”” The direct and natural deduction from his speech is that 
he does not wish to yield, and if, after making it, he still yields, 
his defeat will be far greater and more humiliating than if he 
had frankly proclaimed the right of the Chamber to dismiss 
his agents. We cannot believe that he has courted such a 
situation, and can see in his speech only the announcement of 
|a resolve to retain power to the very last, a resolve which, as 
| we have said, must be based upon some impression that, in the 
‘long run, the country will support him, rather than risk the 
disorder which might follow an abdication. As the Third 
Party is pledged almost as fully as the Republican to extinguish 
personal power, it must, on this view, before long come into 
collision with the Emperor, and we expect a very stormy 
Session,—a Session marked by those open attacks upon the 
Constitution and upon the Agents of the Empire which, for 
seventeen years, have been entirely suppressed in France, and 
which in France at once precede and produce fundamental 
change. Attacks like these may be repressed by force, but 
they cannot be answered by mere menace, and Napoleon has 
not in the Chamber an orator of the first class. Prince 
| Napoleon sits in the Senate, M. Rouher is President of the 
same body, M. Magne attends to his department, and M. 
Forcade, on whom the work will devolve, is scarcely equal to 
a great oratorical struggle. It is dangerous in France to 
suffer an intellectual defeat, more especially when Paris 18 
foaming, and the departments just beginning to see that the 
| representatives of the great cities mean to construct as well as 
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to destroy, that the Empire is no longer the only bulwark 
against anarchy. 





THE VACANT LEADERSHIP IN THE LORDS. 


INCE Lord Derby’s retirement, there has been a chronic 
weakness in the brain of the Conservative party,—not 
amounting to softening, but unquestionably to congestion of 
the corpus callosum (literally, callous or thick-skinned body), 
the uniting band which connects together the two hemi- 
spheres of that party organ,—the hemisphere of the Lower 
with that of the Upper House of Parliament. The late 
Lord Derby was an admirable “callous body” for the 
purpose. He was entirely callous to the finer scruples of 
his party, and yet he was not, like Mr. Disraeli, a mere 
strategist, for he was identified with his party by rank, 
by property, by feeling, by prejudice. To a great peer thus 
absolutely identified with his party much concession on the 
part of the party was natural. And Lord Derby was not 
averse to ask for much concession where the chance of “ dish- 
ing the Whigs” seemed to him strong. He, and he alone, could 
prevail on the Conservative Peers to follow implicitly the lead 
of their great strategist in the Lower House. But now, as we 
have said, there are signs of chronic congestion in that band 
between the two hemispheres of the party-brain. Mr. 
Disraeli did not in all probability find Lord Malmesbury 
quite up to his work, and though Lord Malmesbury has told 
the world, in his letter to the Daily Telegraph, that he was 
acting upon “a fixed intention long held” when he gave up his 
Jieutenant-leadership on Lord Derby’s final resignation, yet it is 
at least certain that he did not retire with Lord Derby, but 
assumed the leadership of the House of Lords under Mr. 
Disraeli from February to August, 1868. Nor can we easily 
doubt that Lord Malmsbury’s “ fixed intention long held,” 
would have been pliant to any earnest pressure from Mr. Disraeli 
to retain the lead of the Conservative Peers, had such pressure 
been applied. If it was not applied, as we may assume per- 
haps without any great risk of error, it was probably because 
the indications of weakness of which we have already spoken 
were beginning to manifest themselves under Lord Malmesbury’s 
somewhat naif and slouching guidance. The Conservative 
party in the Peers will always differ in this from the Con- 
servative party in the Commons,—that it cares for prejudices 
and traditions more, and for mere victory and success less. 
The Peers are apt to be both wealthy and indolent. They 
don’t much care for office, which very few of them can enjoy, 
and very few can even profit by. They are apt to despise 
strategy, and to love consistency. Only a great peer, one of 
the most eminent of their own order, and identified by every tie 
with its interests and wishes, could persuade them to sacrifice 
very much in this way when occasion arises. Lord Malmesbury 
did not stand high enough for this in any way. In the first 
place, he himself rather shared the torpid disposition of the 
Peers. He had not Lord Derby’s combative party-instinct. 
Then, again, he is hardly a great nobleman at all. His style, 
too, is too bizarre to be exactly persuasive and influential. He 
tells the world (of course, in the clumsiest words) that he is an 
admirer, and a very disinterested admirer, of the Zelegraph, in 
spite of that journal’s unkind contempt for him; and we can 
hardly wonder at his simple admiration for a fluency so foreign 
to his own nature, especially when expressing, as it so often 
does, that ‘ jaunty-sublime’ mood of mind which doubtless 
goes near to satisfy Lord Malmesbury’s individual form of 
the universal yearning for the Infinite. With so few of the 
gifts either of a party-leader or an orator, it was not likely 
that Lord Malmesbury should have succeeded in giving Mr. 
Disraeli the sort of co-operation he needed. It was necessary 
to try a change, and accordingly Lord Cairns was tried last 
session, and, so far as Mr. Disraeli’s policy was concerned, the 
last act of the session, the compromise on the Irish Church, 
was eminently successful. Still, Lord Cairns was not, on the 
whole, a success. He did not lead, but only held a brief for 
the party. He could not imbue himself with the feeling, he 
could not take up the attitude, of a leader. Even his very 
cough was deprecatory, instead of self-confident and proud. 
The timidity of the Peers and the gravity of the situation 
conquered for him in the end, but the session was a thoroughly 
humiliating one for the Conservatives in the Lords. Their 
leader had no hauteur, no mettle, no aristocratic strength. 
And now the leadership is again vacant, and not improbably 
at Mr. Disraeli’s own instance; for he must have perceived 
the weakness of Lord Cairns, and the advantage which he 
himself would derive from having such a man as the present 





Lord Derby for his lieutenant in the House of Lords,—a man 
never willing to resist any permanent and well-marked ten- 
dency of public opinion, a man thoroughly cold to Tory and 
Liberal enthusiasms alike, and yet one whose vast posses- 
sions and eminent rank, no less than his solid abilities, will 
command universal respect among the Peers. That Lord 
Derby is Mr. Disraeli’s choice for leader of the Oon- 
servatives in the Upper House, we feel very little doubt, 
though, of course, we pretend to no information on the subject. 
In fact, the alternatives mooted are scarcely alternatives, 
unless Mr. Disraeli himself were to abdicate his position, 
which it would require, we imagine, an enormous political 
pressure, a huge battering-ram of Conservatism, to compel 
Mr. Disraeli to do. But it is one thing what Mr. Disraeli 
wishes, and may very likely succeed in bringing about, and 
quite another what would be the solution really best 
for the interests of the party itself, and, therefore, we 
imagine, for the nation at large,—for in the long run 
it can never be a good thing for Liberals that the 
opinions of their opponents are inadequately rendered 
and smothered in the very bud. Nor will Lord Derby, 
we imagine, himself much enjoy the position for which he is 
probably designated. He is, as we pointed out some weeks ago, 
not a party man atall. He has not the art of encouraging his 
party. He has a very happy art of discouraging it. He will 
be a sort of political damper on the Conservatism of the 
House of Lords, and that is hardly a pleasant, though it may 
be a useful office. Then he cannot endure the necessity of 
considering superficially a great number of subjects, instead 
of mastering one or two. He has not the readiness or alertness 
of mind for a vigilant party leader, and it will always be a 
weariness to him to have not only to listen to, but to utter so 
much talk on matters he only half understands. He is Con- 
servative more because his mind is apt to depreciate the import- 
ance of the reforms urged by Liberals, than because he cares 
for the past or clings to the present. His chief Conservative 
formula is, ‘‘ Beware of quacks.” He agrees with the Preacher, 
“That which is crooked cannot be made straight, and that 
which is not, cannot be numbered.” Lord Derby is a political 
economist to the backbone, and /aissez-faire is his principle 
wherever he can apply it at all. All these tendencies must make 
him very anxious to be independent, to stand alone, to mediate 
now and then, but not to lead. He has little of his father’s love 
of strife. His political sense, though very strong and lucid, 
is not aggressive. If he leads, he is perfectly aware that he 
will not be a popular, though he may be a respected, leader ; 
and, as leader, he will certainly not be able to be absolutely 
himself. Still, all these are considerations rather personal to 
Lord Derby than concerning the Conservative party. If it were 
possible to find a better leader for that party, Lord Derby would 
probably heartily rejoice. But what other alternatives are 
there, while Mr. Disraeli continues to lead the Conservatives in 
the Commons? Only the Duke of Richmond, and the Duke 
of Richmond is never mentioned in this connection except ten- 
tatively and speculatively, and with an obvious feeling that his 
name is only put forward to be withdrawn. 

A really better organization of the Conservative party by 
far would be attained if Lord Salisbury or Lord Carnarvon 
could take the lead of the party in the Lords, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, for want of an abler leader of the same type 
of mind, could lead it in the Commons. For years the Con- 
servative policy of England has been living a sort of ascetic 
and mortified life under Mr. Disraeli’s rule, and there is really 
almost danger in having it so imperfectly expressed, nay, so 
absolutely distorted, as it now is by the leader whose voice 
it obeys. The steudy, moderate Conservatism of England 
has scarcely found a fitting utterance since the death of Sir 
Robert Peel. On Church questions, for instance, on which it 
has always felt keenly, it has been steadily deserted by Mr. 
Disraeli, and it will continue to be deserted by Mr. Disraeli 
acting in concert with Lord Derby. Perhaps nearly the best 
thing to be said for this latter arrangement is, that it would 
give us far the best chance we shall have of passing the final 
repeal of the University tests in the coming session. But it is 
not only on Church questions that Lord Derby will wring the 
heart of the Conservative Peers. On all questions where 
common-sense and tradition are at variance, it will be the 
same. The Married Women’s Property Bill would meet no 
opposition from him. On primary education he would be sure 
to snub the Duke of Marlborough’s clerical conservatism. 
And in Colonial affairs he would be but too likely to smile 
approbation on the anti-imperial and disintegrating policy of 
Lord Granville. In a word, Lord Derby will not on any 
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questions, except, probably, that of landed tenures, express 
adequately, as Lord Salisbury or even Lord Carnarvon would 
do, the true feeling and wish of the Conservative party. If, then, 
it be desirable, as we cannot but believe that it is, that the Con- 
servatives of this country should be as fully and as characteristic- 
ally represented in Parliament as the Liberals, it must be a mis- 
fortune, even for the country at large, that their leader in the 
House of Commons should be what we may call a strategical Con- 
servative, that is, one always willing to modify the party creed 
for the sake of a victorious coalition with opponents,—and their 
leader in the House of Lords one who is only Conservative at 
all because he has slender belief in the power of legislation to 
do good. We confess that we should be glad to see the 
Conservatives better, that is, more typically, led. In the 
House of Lords their most potent leader would probably be 
Lord Salisbury, who, with high Conservative principle, com- 
bines an aggressive force of mind almost more conspicuous 
than that of the late Lord Derby. His defect is a certain 
impulsiveness, an occasional bitterness of tongue that is not 
prudent, and therefore not truly Conservative, for of true 
Conservatism prudence is almost the very essence. Lord 
Carnarvon is wiser and more prudent, in fact more of a 
statesman, but his style of speaking is not so inspiriting as 
Lord Salisbury’s, and his voice is itself so weak that he would 
in that respect hardly have any advantage over the present 
Lord Derby. Moreover, he has lost popularity somewhat of late 
with the party to which he belongs,—being too independent 
and in some respects too broad for them. And, indeed, for either 
Lord Salisbury or Lord Carnarvon to act with Mr. Disraeli is, we 
imagine, a political impossibility,—hardly even a contingency 
to be speculated upon. The Conservatives, if they wish ever to 
be led again as Sir Robert Peel led them between 1832-1841, 
must rid themselves of their adroit and brilliant chief in the 
Lower House. Till then he will not only lead, but rule. His 
is not a mind to endure a second place in the counsels of his 
party, and not a calibre of intellect which will find much 
difficulty in keeping the first place. We never attributed 
great credit to Mr. Disraeli for his easy ascendancy over the 
mind of the late Lord Derby, for that brilliant orator was 
never a statesman, never more than a dashing politician. But 
he is to be credited with great insight for maintaining, as he 
has so long done, his ascendancy over the mind of the present 
Lord Derby, who can hardly have relished the very awkward 
position in which from time to time he has been placed by the 
reckless strategy of his chief, and yet, though, no doubt, 
greatly against the grain, has always succumbed to the genius 
of the great Caucasian. 





THE SECRET OF THE IRISH CRISIS. 


FFAIRS in Ireland look very serious, so serious that if Mr. 
Gladstone summons Parliament and proposes to suspend 

the Habeas Corpus Act, he will, we believe, obtain the support 
of an undivided House of Commons. The Fenian leaders, 
exasperated by the rapid decay of their influence among the 
priesthood, whose great grievance has been removed, and 
among the farmers, whose reasonable claims are about to be 
satisfied, are redoubling their exertions to secure adherents, 
and have addressed themselves to a class hitherto of little 
account in politics,—the agricultural labourers. Almost as 
numerous as the farmers, more ignorant, less subject to 
clerical influence, and with less to lose, these men have, in 
some counties, responded so eagerly that the agitators have 
been able to establish a reign of terror of the most unen- 
durable kind. Of the 10,000 persons and upwards who hold 
votes in Tipperary, that is, who occupy holdings rated 
above £8 a year, not 1,200 could be found to vote for the 
Fenian nominee; but those 1,200, backed by the labourers, 
were able to frighten some 7,000 voters from recording their 
names, and to establish a terror so great that no employer 
feels the law strong enough to protect him. Representation 
in the constitutional sense is consequently at an end. The 
landlords live in fear, the priests, for the first time in Irish 
history, are openly threatened, and the farmers complain that 
they receive no “encouragement” from a Government which 
does not or cannot enforce the law. Meetings on behalf of 
tenant-right are violently broken up by mobs who at first 
howled only for an amnesty, but now declare that, even 
should an amnesty be conceded, they will not be content, that 
a grant to the labourers of “a cottage and an acre” must 
precede any concession of tenant-right. Associations are 
forming for the election of other prisoners to seats in other 





military music as if they were masters of the country, houses 
are wrecked, the magistrates are paralyzed, and the dig. 
affected, deceived by their impunity, are beginning to think 
themselves so strong that any accident might precipitate an 
insurrection. All this is, as usual, the work of a minority, 
who, were Irishmen Englishmen, would be summarily put 
down by their neighbours, but Irishmen are not Englishmen, 
but Celts, and like their brethren across the Channel, wait to 
see Government in motion before they will move themselves, 
The most conservative district in France will allow half-a- 
dozen fanatics to tyrannize over it to any extent, until the 
word comes from Paris that the tyranny is to be suppressed, 
and an Irish farmer is in this respect the counterpart of a 
French peasant. The men are brave enough in both cases, 
but they have not a particle of political self-reliance, and 
require the “encouragement” either of a shouting crowd or 


‘of an energetic government before they will encounter any 


odium on behalf of their own ideas. That weakness strikes 
Englishmen as lamentable, but it is the weakness of some 
very great races, and the duty of statesmen is not to despise 
but to supplement the weaknesses of those they govern. The 
Government must show itself exceptionally swift, strong, and 
resolute, not in order to put down Fenians, but to give 
ordinary Irishmen the confidence necessary to enable them 
to put them down for themselves; and unfortunately under 
our constitutional system Government can be neither strong 
nor swift. No one can be arrested unless identified as an 
offender, an identification quite impossible when the riot is 
the work of thousands ; and no one can be imprisoned until he 
has been convicted on evidence which, with terror in the 
ascendant, is unprocurable, and before a jury which, when 
party feeling rises so high, is sure to be either packed—that is, 
perjured—or untrustworthy. Thereis nothing for it in such 
cases but to leave the responsible Minister absolute until 
order is restored, and that absolutism is most easily secured by 
suspending the Habeas Corpus. Such a proposal is, of course, 
a very grave one ; but there is nothing in it which is contrary 
to Radical principles, the very first of which is the supremacy 
of the nation over its constituent parts, its right, whenever 
needful—the need being defined by its representatives—to 
repress local disorder with the sword. The American Con- 
stitution gives the Central Government authority to secure 
Republican institutions in any State of the Union by force, 
and ours implies an equal right in Parliament to secure the 
vitality of the Law wherever it is endangered. It is dead, 
for the moment, in Tipperary. 

But does not the situation in Ireland prove that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a failure? No more than the same situation in 1867 
proved that Lord Derby was a failure. Each had to meet the 
same movement, and each may have to meet it in the same 
way, @ way common to all Governments in all countries, but 
there the resemblance between the two Premiers ends. While 
one relied upon repression alone, and refused to remove 
grievances, the other relies upon the effect which their 
removal will produce, and only represses in order that 
measures of conciliation may not be prevented by the 
violent disaffection of a few. It is no part of the Liberal 
creed that a Government should be weak, but only 
that it should be just; and to be effectually just it must, 
in Ireland at all events, be strong. It would be a mockery 
to offer the farmer rights, and then refuse to protect 
him in their enjoyment, to abolish the unjust ascendancy of a 
Church, and overlook the still more obnoxious ascendancy 
claimed by a disaffected faction. That the immense reforms 
which Mr. Gladstone has promised, by irritating the Fenians 
and sending down hope to the hopeless, have tended to in- 
crease excitement, is, no doubt, true, just as it is true that 
toads embedded in stone are quiet until the stone is cleft, but 
then this is the inevitable result of all reforms which really 
interest the multitude. The Reform Bill of 1832 was wise, 
though its proposal was followed by a refusal to pay taxes. 
Disorder is sometimes a sign of a renewal of life. It is, no 
doubt, very melancholy that the labourers of Ireland—400,000 
there are of them—should be asking for 3 per cent. of the 
land they help to till; but is that unreasonable request a proof 
that they despair of British justice, or a proof that they are 
learning to confide in it, till the danger in Ireland, as in 
France, is lest they should regard the State as a beneficent 
deity, and look to it to give them “ripening weather?’ That 
the labourers of Ireland, the men below the cottiers, the men 
who of all classes have been most silent, should suddenly cry 
aloud to the State, with a belief that such cry might be 


counties, the disaffected march about with banners andjheard. that the State was not hostile, but might if ad- 
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dressed in the right way be even beneficent—this seems to 
us an omen of change in Ireland far transcending any which 
this generation has seen. That the advent of a class so 
numerous and so ignorant into political life should be attended 
with disorder is natural enough; but the disorder can be 
repressed, and the new life will not be crushed in the 
repression. ; ; 
We advocate the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act with 
the more readiness, because we have always declared that when 
ascendancy had been abolished and the tenure settled, it 
would be necessary to reform the entire administration, civil 
and judicial, throughout the island, the system now existing 
being equally unsuited to the genius and to the circumstances 
of the people. Like the race everywhere, they need, not the 
least amount of government compatible with order—which is 
the Anglo-Saxon ideal—but the greatest amount of govern- 
ment compatible with freedom,—which is the French one. 
They desire, instead of dreading, a strong organization, and 
would infinitely prefer a powerful educated bureaucracy selected 
from among themselves, to a body of wealthy administrators 
chosen by rule of thumb or by accident, and deprived of power 
because they would not know how to use it wisely. We ques- 
tion, horrible as the doubt will appear to some of our Liberal 
friends, whether trial by jury is suited to Irishmen under 
any cireumstances, and are certain of this,—that trial by 
juries packed for the occasion is infinitely worse, both for 
freedom and for order, than trial by an _ independent 
judge. The ideal Administration for Ireland would be the 
French, plus honest judges ; and although we may not be able 
to secure that, it is towards that that our efforts should be 
directed. With a Commissioner for each county, exercising 
all the powers of government and controlling all police, a 
stipendiary Magistrate for each district, strictly subordinate to 
the Commissioner, trial by judges instead of juries, and a 
strong detective police, tnere would be no necessity, even in 
times like these, for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
while in quiet times the owners of property would enjoy a 
security to which in Ireland they have always been more or 
less strangers. It is the persistent attempt to introduce 
English ideas as if they were divine which has destroyed 
respect for law in Ireland, as a similar attempt to introduce the 
Protestant creed has made the people Ultramontanes, while 


English tenure has made the most agricultural of all countries | 


the chosen home of every agrarian crime. 


PERMISSIVE BIGOTRY. 


HE Cambridge Liberals have advanced the University Test 
question a great step. They have decided against “‘ Per- 
missive” Bigotry. For our own parts, we have always objected 
to the principle of “ permissive” laws,—at least, in relation to 
matters on which the reasons which apply to one body or 
locality apply with equal strength to every other. You might 
almost as well allow each Government office to determine for 
itself whether it would allow bribes or not, as allow any 
national institution to determine for itself whether it would 
apply special religious tests or not. If it is right for the 
separate Colleges to determine for themselves whether they 
would or would not admit Dissenters to their highest rewards 
and distinctions, is it not @ fortiort right for the University 
itself—or at least the resident portion of the University, for 
’ we are aware that a fair distinction may be taken between 
absentees and those actually engaged in teaching —to have the 
same power ? The latter is, at least, a far more comprehen- 
sive body, and one the majority of which is far less likely to be 
subject to accidents than the former. The same class of 
reasons apply to the choice of a college tutor and the choice 
of a University professor. If the resident fellows of a college 
should have the power of deciding whether a Dissenter—in 
other respects the most competent for the post—should or 
should not be admitted among them, there ean be no con- 
ceivable reason why the resident members of the University 
should not be permitted to determine whether a Dissenter—in 
other respects the most competent for the vacant professorship— 
should or should not be admitted among them. If the latter 
power is to be denied to the University altogether, as one involv- 
ing considerations which affect the welfare of the whole State, 
and the equality of all the different religious bodies it contains, 
Wwe cannot conceive how, with any regard for moral logic, the 
former power can be conceded to the resident fellows of a 
special college whose numbers are quite too small to secure 
anything like adequate deliberation on such a point, even if 





rejoice, then, that at the meeting of Monday last the Cambridge 
Liberals,—Liberals at least on ¢his point, for the Master of 
St. John’s is said to be a hearty Conservative in ordinary 
politics,—decided upon abandoning the compromise offered by 
Sir J. D. Coleridge last session, and requesting the Government 
to introduce a bill altogether abolishing tests as conditions of 
holding a fellowship,—.e., abolishing them in the case of all 
laymen, though why the meeting consented to waive the ques- 
tion of insisting on these tests in the case of clergymen, as if it 
were the special duty of the Colleges to verify the churchman- 
ship of their clerical fellows, we find it a great puzzle to under- 
stand. This, however, is practically a matter of no importance. 
Clerical fellows are just those for whom the declaratory test 
now required is a mere work of supererogation, and if the 
test is abolished for laymen, it is practically abolished alto- 
gether, We are delighted to hear that Liberal Oxford is 
about to follow in the steps of Liberal Cambridge. 

It is as much of a surprise as of a pleasure to see a chance 
that an English ecclesiastical question may be settled at last on 
principle, and in a really broad way, without any of those half- 
and-half measures, those meaningless compromises which haunt 
our ecclesiastical policy twice as thick as they haunt English 
politics in general. How any one, even a Conservative, could 
wish to have a great number of bones of private contention 
left to the Colleges after the settlement of the general Univer- 
sity question, such as the compromise of last year would have 
bequeathed to them, we are utterly at a loss to imagine. 
Conceive the disestablishment of the Irish Church settled as 
regards all the revenue directly in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but still left unsettled—left in a ‘ permissive ’ condition 
—as regards every shilling of tithe rent paid in individual 
parishes, and we shall not have a very exaggerated picture of 
the sort of quarrels which the passing of Sir John Coleridge's 
Bill by both Houses would have left behind it. Now, how- 
ever, we shall have the matter discussed on its true merits, and 
whenever we can get a bill, founded on what the Cambridge 
Liberals now propose, through the obstructive Upper House, 
we shall have an end to the controversy, and the great 
national schools really thrown open equally to all men in the 
nation who have the means to avail themselves of them, and 
that, too, without retaining a rag of arbitrary disqualification, 
here, a power of annexing vexatious conditions to hard-won 
honours, there, such as would only serve to embitter Univer- 
sity Dissenters against the National Church, without effec- 
tually punishing or paralyzing them. If the Church, with all 
her great advantages, her noble liturgy, her historic traditions, 
her comprehensive spirit, her great inheritance of art, cannot 
hold her own at national seminaries against the inquisitive 
spirit of the age at which discussion and inquiry are most 
eager,—who can even pretend that she has a right to the 
predominant influence which the law now gives her? 
We feel no manner of doubt that there is far more for 
conscientious Dissenters to fear in sending their sons to 
Universities where the Church, even unbuttressed by any 
tests, is seen in all her strength and her most attractive 
form, than there is for the Church to fear in admitting these 
incursions of Dissent. Besides, as everybody who knows any- 
thing about the matter knows perfectly well, the kind of 
doubt within the Church is far more speculatively dan- 
gerous to young men than the kind of doubt which Dis- 
senters would specially promote. It is not the Independents, 
nor the Wesleyans, nor the Baptists, nor even the Unitarians, 
who would make converts among the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is rather the writers who urge fundamental 
doubts or fundamental faiths,—like the philosophic sceptics 
and the believers in infallible authority,—and these have as 
much access now to the Cantabs and Oxonians as they will 
have then. Indeed, it is quite possible that they have a 
more dangerous influence while they cloak their views under 
the conformity which is now imposed upon them if they would 
belong to the University at all, than they would have if they 
were quite free to declare openly their divergences from the 
National Church, and had actually done so. 

Professor Maurice asserted at the Cambridge meeting that 
the use, or rather abuse, of the Church of England’s formu- 
laries as mere tests,—mere challenges to the conscience to 
stand and deliver up its finer scruples,—had weakened and 
impaired them for their proper use as principles of faith which 
the spirit of man, if not tempted by bribes to overshoot its 
own real belief, will willingly accept as the highest embodi- 
ments of theological truth. We can hardly go so far as Mr. 
Some of the Church’s symbols seem to us real 
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it were a proper subject for local deliberation. We heartily | contradictions of others of her symbols,—the Athanasian Creed, 
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for instance, is a contradiction of the theology of the Nicene 
Creed,—and the article on Predestination goes very near, as we 
read it, to a contradiction of the general teaching of the Church’s 
liturgy as to moral freedom; moreover, not a few of our 
Church’s formularies are definitions on points which seem wholly 
insignificant to most men now, and on which it is hardly worth 
while to make up one’s mind atall. Butin this, at least, we 
heartily agree with Mr. Maurice,—that the absolute removal 
of tests will leave young men’s minds free to see which are 
the essential and which the insignificant among the Church for- 
mularies, and to work out with far more earnestness the great 
problems of theology than they are likely to do now, when great 
and small are all included in one common challenge to their con- 
sciences. It is clearly /wtal to the true spirit of any Church which 
teaches that theological truths must be embraced by each 
man individually, and not swallowed en masse on the faith of 
some authoritative word, to demand assent to so many and 
subtle assertions of the most difficult kind all at once. Such 
a process cannot but weaken the whole force and meaning of 
faith. It is idle to attempt to convince any man now that 
a profession of faith is one of the most solemn acts in the 
world, when you huddle up in one, such a faith as that in the 
infinite love of God and the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and such a faith as that of the 33rd Article, on excommuni- 
cate persons; or the 35th, on the teaching of “Homilies” 
of which he has probably never even read a line. It 
demoralizes all professions of faith to ask for these professions 
of faith, and that, too, as the condition of worldly promo- 
tion. We cannot but agree with Mr. Forster in the manly 
remark he made the other day at Liverpool, that a great deal 
of the demoralization of common life, of the swindling in 
commerce for instance, is due to the example set by the very 
best men among us of making wholesale professions of faith 
in creeds and articles which they have never even considered 
and never mean to consider individually. The laxity of the 
highest minds amongst us is sure to be followed by the greater 
laxity of the lowest. 

On the whole, we do heartily congratulate ourselves that 
this question of University Tests is likely at least to pass out 
of that phase of moral compromise in which it has so long 
remained. It weakens the authority of law itself when any 
law forbids, and, therefore, virtually condemns, bigotry in one 
place, and yet formally sanctions it in another. If worldly in- 
ducements to profess a theological belief, and needless barriers 
to the advancement of honest men who cannot profess that 
belief, are wrong anywhere, they are wrong everywhere. If 
they are wrong in the Universities, they are wrong in the 
Colleges. If they are wrong in Parliament, they are wrong 
in College boards. The law can never be respected as the 
real expression of national conviction while it shilly-shallies 
in this way with a great principle. Even if we have to wait 
longer for the end, let the Cambridge and Oxford Liberals stick 
to their present purpose. We even doubt if we shall have to 
wait longer for the end. The House of Lords may possibly 
see—though they are not very far-sighted—what the Con- 
servatives of both Houses seemed to see in relation to the 
Reform Bill, that it is more Conservative to go to the logical 
conclusion of a principle, than to concede it half only, and 
leave the other half for further agitation. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

HE Free Church of Ireland is striking the bar, and it is 
not certain that she will get off. The latest news of her 
progress received from Dublin disappoints, even though it does 
not surprise us. When Mr, Gladstone first laid his plan before 
the public, we protested against the clauses which permitted 
the Church to organize itself subject to the approval of the 
Ministry, as containing the germ of a bitter and perhaps fatal 
struggle. Parliament, we contended, was bound, as it had 
resolved to disestablish the Church, to set it afloat with a con- 
stitution; to create an elective Synod such as it deemed 
expedient, and then leave to that body full power of modify- 
ing its own constitution. Parliament would then have ex- 
pressed its opinion, the Episcopalians would have had a working 
constitution to begin with, and yet the Free Church would 
have retained its entire immunity from control. The Ministry, 
however, adhered to their plan, the Bishops were too intent 
on saving the cash to care much about the constitu- 
tion, and the old ship was set afloat, with officers and 
crew, to find rudder, compass, and navigation laws 
in the best way she could. At first it seemed, greatly to our 
astonishment, as if they would be found. The real difficulty 





in the way of reorganization, the Presbyterian leanings of al] 
Protestant congregations in Ireland, seemed to be surmounted, 
clergy and laity agreeing upon a very endurable compromise, 
The laity were to outnumber the clergy within the rulin 
Synod in the proportion of two to one, but the clergy were 
to have the power, when they chose, of voting as a separate 
order, that is, were invested with a veto upon the proceedings 
of the laity. They would not be able, it is true, to ex- 
ercise this power rashly, or, indeed, to exercise it at all, 
when the laity were nearly unanimous; but still it gave 
them a good deal more than a mere casting-vote, and 
enabled them to insist with effect upon the fullest considera. 
tion of any proposed change. The laity, if very determined 
and united, could insist on having their way, as, indeed, 
they can in any case, provided they do not part with their 
control of the funds; but, under ordinary circumstances, 
they could not compel the clergy to obey any order repugnant 
to their consciences, or even offensive to their ideas of dis- 
cipline. Itseemed as if the new Church would be organized 
with unexpected ease; but the bitterness which attends all 
ecclesiastical controversy speedily began to display itself. 

The clergy felt, we imagine, that they had made too large 
a concession ; that they were handed over too entirely to the 
laity, who, from their numbers, their position as purse-bearers, 
and their apparent unity, would in no short time become com- 
pletely masters of the Church. They fell back somewhat, 
therefore, from their position, and, availing themselves of the 
episcopal character of the Church, put forward a new demand. 
The Bishops were to sit in a House by themselves, and to have, 
as a body, a veto upon all the acts of the Lower Chamber. 
The Bishops, the clergy thought, could protect them, even when 
they could not protect themselves, being, in right of their 
spiritual position, entirely beyond control, while it might 
be possible without much difficulty to place their salaries 
out of reach from the consequences of any secession. The 
demand, though strictly in accordance with American pre- 
cedent, seems to have irritated the laity to a degree which 
would be unintelligible, were there not so strong a vein of 
Presbyterian, or rather of democratic, feeling running through 
them—a feeling which arises, we fancy, mainly from antagonism 
to the Church of the rival creed. Catholicism is episcopal and 
sacerdotal, and therefore Protestants, incessantly confronted 
by Catholicism, are disinclined to exalt either their bishops or 
their clergy. It was loudly declared that the laity would be 
as powerless in presence of a House of Bishops as if they 
were in a minority, that they would be unable to carry any 
change, and that they would, above all, be prevented from 
condemning and preventing any of those excesses of Ritualism 
which seem to Irish Protestants concessions to the foe. <A great 
outcry was raised, and at the last meeting of the Dublin Diocesan 
Synod the clergy and laity would appear to have come to an 
open quarrel. The business of the day had been finished, 
and the Archbishop moved an adjournment, when Lord James 
Butler opposed it, declaring that the Synod should not 
adjourn until the position of the laity in the Church had 
been more distinctly settled. The clergy, who were afraid of 
a motion forbidding the establishment of an Upper House, 
were furious, the laity shouted that the clergy were banded 
together to oppress them, and on a division, Lord James's 
motion was carried by 209 to 150. The Archbishop then, 
with infinite want alike of tact and temper, declared that he 
should not obey, that he should attend no more sittings, and 
that he should advise his clergy to follow his example. They 
are nearly sure to obey, and the two orders, therefore, are in 
this diocese already at open war. 

If this breach cannot be healed, the prospects of the Free 
Episcopal Church in Iveland are very bad indeed, so bad that 
even the intervention of Parliament may be without effect. No 
Church can ever prosper with a suspected clergy, unless that 
clergy can claim a mystical and, so to speak, semi-divine 
power ; and the laity of this particular Church, the very basis 
of whose creed is protest against Rome, a protest which 
circumstances make a very real and living one, are not at all 
likely to accept Rome’s most distinctive dogma. If they are 
pressed too hard, they will all join the other organization, 
which stands there ready to receive them without trouble, 
with which they have acted all their lives, and which is, if 
anything, a trifle more strictly Protestant than they are. On 
the other hand, in demanding, as we understand them to 
demand, that the Bishops shall vote, if at all, as ordinary 
clergymen, they are asking what the prelates can hardly 
concede, except by avowed submission to superior force. 
A Church must in some degree respect its raison d'etre, 
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and the ruison d’ctre of an Episcopal Church is either 


the utility, or the sacredness—choose which you like—| 


of Episcopal authority. That authority may be limited till, 
in practice, it is searcely perceptible ; but to deny it in theory 
js to declare it not only unnecessary but injurious, to affirm 


at once that Episcopacy is good and important, and that it is | 


bad and indifferent, which, with all respect to the Irish laity, 
is just a little silly. It surely must be possible to devise some 
compromise which, while it admits that in an Episcopal Church 
Bishops are entitled to special rank, and even to special power, 
yet leaves the right of the laity to rule substantially unaffected, 
and we venture to offer two suggestions towards that desirable 
end. One, which would be the wiser, but which will, we know, 
be rejected, is to create the Upper House and allow its veto, 
but arrange also that a two-thirds vote of the laity shall over- 
ride it, shall under all circumstances be supreme over Church 
affairs. As the rejection of a two-third vote would lead in- 
evitably to a secession, the Bishops would lose very little, while 
the laity would see that their ultimate superiority in the Church 
had been in theory fully conceded. As the clergy, however, at 
heart are kicking against this superiority, rather than against 
a submission which in practice they know they must pay, this 
suggestion is sure to be rejected, and we venture to propose a 
more “ moderate ’’ one. Let every Irish Peer belonging to the 
Church have a seat of right in the Upper House. The 
Bishops cannot oppose that proposal on conscientious grounds, 
for it is only an imitation of the Constitution under which 
they now live and hold their offices; and the laity can- 
not oppose it on the ground of suspicion, for a peer 
is as much a layman as a peasant. In practice, we 
strongly suspect the Peers would leaven the Upper 
House just when the Upper House wanted leavening, that is, 
when the Lower House was so excited as to attract a great 
share of public attention to its proceedings, while on all ordi- 
nary questions they would make a healthy practice of staying 
away. There may be many better compromises than that, 
but we doubt if the Bishops will find one so much in accord 
with the spirit of the society amid which they are endeavour- 
ing to refound their Church, and which is just now betraying 
the truth which, whenever its history is interrupted, it always 
betrays, that it is at heart aristocratic Republican. It wants 
equality within its Church, and it chooses a Marquis’s son to 
say 80. 


THE MORALITY OF COURSING. 
\ R. TROLLOPE’S answer to Mr. Freeman does not strike 
pt us as conclusive. The historian argued in the Fortnightly 
Review that fox-hunting is essentially immoral, inasmuch as it 
involves unnecessary cruelty to the fox, cruelty which “ is not an 
occasional incident, but the essence of the wholething.” He holds 
that although it is lawful to kill an animal whenever a human 
being has need of killing him, it is not lawful ‘to make of either 
death or torture matter of amusement.” ‘'o this the novelist. now 
replies, firstly, by denying that the fox-hunter makes of death a 
matter of amusement, inasmuch as he never thinks about the death 
at all; and, secondly, by employing the argument of utility. It 
is conceded, says Mr. ‘Irollope, that it is lawful to hunt a minx in 
order to obtain fur for a lady’s tippet, which she could very well 
do without, and a fox-hunt is much more nearly a ‘“ need” to 
English mankind than that bit of soft fur is to the women. Why, 
then, should we not hunt the fox for the sake of the luxury of a 
hunt, as blamelessly as we hunt the minx for the sake of the luxury 
of a soft tippet? Clever as it is on the surface, that answer does not 
seem to us really to meet the question. It assumes that no animal 
has any rights which a human being is bound to respect, provided 
he finds it very convenient to disregard them,—which is, we take it, 
the precise question at issue. If it is so, if the effect of slaughter 
Upon the man who slaughters is the only thing to be taken into 
Consideration, if beasts have no rights except so far as their rights 
or wrongs affect human development, then the argument for or 
against hunting is reduced to a mere calculation of its effect 
upon the hunter, and we have not the slightest hesitation 
m giving it dead against the beasts. A hunting savage 
18, ceteris paribus, a higher man than a savage who does not 
bunt. On the whole, hunting is beneficial to those who 
hunt, strengthening their frames, exercising their brains, and 
raising the tone of that invaluable quality about which meta- 
physicians know so little, except that it is apparently physical, 
but probably mental, that it is called courage, and that it is 
the foundation of at least half the moral virtues. Mr. Freeman 
intimates that nobody but a fox-hunter approves of fox-hunting, 


| but he would hardly maintain that proposition in a serious spirit. 
| Any pursuit or amusement which is distinctly favourable to man- 
| liness, which encourages emulation yet increases the capacity of 
self-restraint, which tempts men to encounter danger fearlessly 
‘yet leaves them unembittered by failure, is obviously good ; and 
this is true of any form of hunting. Nobody denies it when the 
object of pursuit is a dangerous beast, a tiger, or lion, or elephant ; 
and it cannot honestly be denied when the quarry is a fox, a stag, 
or even, under certain conditions, a hare,—though, as we hope to 
show, coursing is, for other reasons, the most doubtful of all 
forms of “sport.” In all these cases, men ride hard, encounter 
danger more or less severe, and return, on the whole, and in the 
great majority of cases, better men than they set out. If the 
only reason for objecting to such sport is the debasement it pro- 
duces, the argument may as well be given up. Nobody is de- 
based, for nobody intends either to permit or to participate ina 
cruelty. ‘The analogy of bull-baiting, upon which Mr. Windham 
laid and Mr. Freeman lays such stress, is no true analogue at all. 
In a bull-bait the human being does nothing at all, risks no life, 
incurs no danger, does in no way improve his own morale; but 
degrades it by enjoying in safety the antics which fear and torture 
extort from an animal braver than himself, and retires a more 
brutal being than he was when his amusement commenced. In a 
fox-hunt, the human being encounters considerable danger, goes 
through considerable exertion, enjoys no spectacle of suffering, 
and retires, on the whole, a better man than he began,—better by 
that association in dangerous or partially dangerous effort which, 
of all things, best develops the best in man. If utility to man is 
to be the sole criterion, we must pronounce the argument at an 
end; for utility in its highest, as in its lowest form, is decidedly on 
the side of the hunting man. It is against bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, dog-fighting, pigeon-shooting, and several other kinds of 
sport; but it is most distinctly with the tiger, elephant, fox, or 
stag-hunter, and even with the man who courses hares. 

But then és that the whole question at issue? Has a beast 
no rights except those which he may derive from the sympathy 
of man? IHlave we the right, because we have the power, to 
torture an animal, because we think we can gain some good 
by torturing him? If we have, why was Majendie wrong 
when, in order to ascertain the cause of a human nervous affec- 
tion, he cut up the little dog, which, in the midst of its agony, 
kept licking his face in love? Why do we all instinctively hold 
him, if he did do that thing, as everybody says he did, more 
deserving of the gallows than most murderers? Nobody ever 
questioned that he was honestly pursuing truth, and truth worth 
having; or accused him of enjoying torture; or doubted that, the 
pursuit of science apart, he would have been very kind to the little 
dog, which, indeed, he must have treated well to make it love him 
so. Why was he wrong, and a hunter who inflicts possibly equal 
pain in the right, when the utility in the latter case is so decidedly 
less? We confess that, although we understand and shall shortly 
strive to explain the callousness of good men upon the subject, we 
are wholly at a loss to find any ground other than inotive for the 
distinction. We quite admit, most fully admit, that in some cases, 
about which there is great doubt or even great outcry, there is no 
real cruelty. It is extremely doubtful, for instance, if there is any 
in either fishing or shooting. Assuming the right to kill, we can 
only kill fish with hook, spear, or net, and there is not the least 
proof that one is more cruel than the other, some reason to believe 
that with a cold-blooded creature the most cruel in appearance is 
the least cruel in reality, diminishing instead of increasing the real 
suffering, the removal from the water. Cold-blooded creatures are, 
perhaps, too far beyond the range of comprehension, and therefore 
of sympathy, for fair argument; but, at all events, for warm- 
blooded creatures shooting is the quickest and easiest method of 
inflicting violent death, much easier than neck-wringing, inde- 
finitely casier than the popular and most horrible method of killing 
fowls. If it is lawful to kill birds at all, it is lawful to shoot them, 
more especially as that mode of slaughter leaves them some sort 
of a chance,—that is, removes them least completely out of their 
natural position. A pigeon-match, disgusting as it may be for 
other reasons, is not in itself a merely cruel exhibition. It is 
when the death is slow, when the protraction of suffering is 
essential to the amusement, that the true issue is raised, and in 
England this only occurs in any demonstrable degree in coursing. 
A fox may feel tortured for aught anybody can tell, but he never 
gives the least indication that he is so. He goes away quite con- 
fident in himself, looks back in the cheeriest manner, never loses 
his head, and when overtaken fights as if he rather approved 
of fighting, and, on the whole, dies like a gladiator to whom 
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strife is pleasure and who has no complaint to urge. But the 
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hare is most undoubtedly tortured, and tortured for the sport. 
She could be shot, and when hunted with dogs she pants, sobs, 
cries, shrieks, and not unfrequently dies of actual terror and 
fatigue. That is torture, and sensible as we are of the danger of 
an over-sympathy which would, if pushed to a logical extreme, 
postpone man too much to creatures who exist mainly for his 
benefit, we can see no sound defence for coursing, except the 
allegation that animals have no inherent rights, which must be 
false. If they have no right to exemption from torture when 
torture benefits man, why should man have such a right when 
his torture benefits the majority? Why not brush burglars 
to death with flesh-brushes, if that would put a stop to bur- 
glary, as it certainly would? We contend that we have an 
obligation to God as well as to ourselves, and that in tor- 
turing His creatures even for our own good we disregard 
that obligation; that vivisection is wrong, even if it reveals 
truths worth knowing, just as it is wrong to nail ducks’ feet to the 
floor, even if in their compelled quietude they do get fat, and if the 
hen-wife is not conscious enough of their suffering to be degraded by 
inflicting it. Coursing is wrong, just as torture is wrong, even if 
inflicted by a Grand Inquisitor who thinks he is saving souls. 

The usual reason why good men and humane men do not perceive 
the wrong-doing involved in a sport like coursing is, we imagine, 
their habit of estimating every offence by two customary tests, the 
iniquity of the motive and the injury to society. Injury to society 
there is none in coursing, but rather benefit ; and iniquity of motive 
none, except, indeed, in the case of a man who thinks the amuse- 
ment wrong, and has to harden his nature all the while against his 
own better instincts. There is, however, one argument to which 
Mr. Trollope frequently alludes, which has, we suspect, very great 
though scarcely conscious weight with the mass of sportsmen, and 
which, if expressed in plain English, amounts to this. We are not 
bound to be more humane than the Almighty. He taught the dog 
to hunt the hare, and why should not the dog do it? We have 
not the slightest objection, provided that man does not undertake 
to assist Providence ; that whenever the hare beats the dog, as she 
almost invariably does, man does not help the dog to recover the 
trace; and that the dogs are not taught by man to hunt to- 
gether, and that man abstains absolutely from any share in the pur- 
suit. ‘Then, we admit, hare-hunting would be a most unobjection- 
able and most dreary occupation, but we fail to see how all that 
applies to a course carefully arranged by men for their own 
amusement. Providence, suggests Mr. Trollope, ordained that the 
mouse should be killed by the cat, and should be very much 
frightened in the process. Very true, and Providence 
arranged that some men should go mad, and live in a condition 
of perpetual terror; but Mr. Trollope would not consider that a 
reason for including madness among the punishments which man 
has a right to inflict, even with the best of motives. On the con- 
trary, he would probably declare the Philadelphian system to be an 
infringement of those rights which are above the claims of human 
convenience, however strong they may appear; and we only claim 
for the beasts what he would claim for men. 


LAST NEWS OF THE “EVERLASTING NIGGER.” 
— unusual number of Englishmen have visited the United 
4 States in the present year, and those of them who have 
been in the South have returned with gloomy views as to the 
prospects of the Negro race. These views have in due course 
filtered through the circles to which the travellers belong, and 
have appeared here and there in print, until it is not too much to 
say that the great majority of educated Englishmen believe that 
emancipation has been a failure, industrially and socially ; that the 
Negro is rapidly going back into idleness, paganism, and promis- 
cuous concubinage; and, as the Copperheads were so fond of 
prophesying in the last years of the war, will rapidly rot out and 
disappear. ‘This process, it is often supposed, is only prolonged by 
the action of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which has thrown the mili- 
tary protection of the Central Government round the emancipated 
race, and in many districts, has not only guarded, but fed them at 
the public expense. Now, we cannot doubt that there must be still 
much that is disheartening and offensive in the condition of the 
freedmen at the several stations along the ordinary routes of 
travel, or intelligent and liberal Englishmen would not have 
brought back such impressions, even as the result of a hurried six 
weeks’ run through the States. We are equally sure, however, that 
the ascertained and proved facts bear precisely in the contrary 
direction, as we can easily show. 

In the first place, the original Freedmen’s Bureau no longer 
exists. On the 1st of January of this year, the old Military 


Bureau was withdrawn from the several Southern States in 
which it had acted up to that time, and its operations were dis. 
continued. This was done by the Act of Congress passed on the 
25th of July, 1868 (chap. 245), under which three-fourths of gl] 
the agents and officers of the Bureau were dismissed, and a 
reduction of 760,000 dollars a year made in its general expenses, 
Our cousins do these things with a vigour which almost takes 
away the breath of us, dwellers in an old country, worshippers of 
vested rights ; a dash of envy mingles perforce with our astonish- 
ment when we see the great Bureau disestablished out of hand, 
and then look at home, and remember the floods of abuse which 
have greeted the exceedingly modest doings of our own Govern- 
in the dockyards and elsewhere, during the present 
year. ‘This *‘ Discontinuance Bill” originated, in the first 
instance, with the Senate, and was one of those which 
were vetoed by President Johnson, and passed over his 
veto by majorities of two-thirds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. But while the Bureau thus ceased to exist in its 
old form, the educational department was specially exempted from 
the operation of the Act, and continued temporarily under General 
Howard as Commissioner, and Mr. J. W. Alvord as ‘ General 
Superintendent of Schools, Bureau Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands.” The Report of the latter gentleman to his 
chief for the half-year ending July 1, 1869, has just been 
published in the usual course, under the authority of the War 
Department at Washington, and its contents are very noteworthy, 
and entirely dispose of the popular “ rotting-out” view. 

The Superintendent prefaces his Report by admitting that great 
difficulties had still to be overcome in the Southern States. The 
violent agitation on the subject of reconstruction, combined with 
the fierce prejudices of the whites, and the want of means, had done 
much to frustrate the educational work of the Bureau. But even 
in these respects the state of things was mending everywhere, 
indeed he goes so far as to say that ‘‘ organized opposition appears 
to have mainly ceased, and favour towards schools for all is, in 
most States, publicly professed.” On the other hand, the intense 
desire for education amongst the freedmen, which surprised even 
the warmest abolitionists in 1865-6, does not in the least abate. 
The General Superintendent says that the desire for the higher 
branches of knowledge is stronger than ever, and that ‘‘ productive 
industry is now furnishing them with the means of paying for 
tuition, and all of their colour who in our normal schools have 
been prepared to teach enter with alacrity on the work and pursue 
it with success.” Turning to the statistics, which are given in great 
detail, we find that there are 3,314 schools regularly reported, 
taught by 7,909 teachers, and attended regularly by 204,253 pupils, 
of whom 192,227 were slaves when the war broke out. Of schools 
‘not regularly reported’ the Superintendent adds particulars of 
1,110, taught by 1,594 teachers, and attended by 52,100 pupils; 
and besides these he knows of many other small, irregular schools, 
usually taught by coloured persons, and scattered up and down in 
the interior of all the Southern States, but of which no notice is 
taken in the report, as details could not be obtained. These 
figures show an increase over the corresponding half-year of 1868 
of no less than 444 schools, 855 teachers, and 16,407 pupils. The 
increase of zeal on the part of the freedmen is even more remark- 
able. In the six months 44,386 of the pupils paid 106,866 dols. 
| 19 cents. for tuition; the average attendance of pupils has been 
78 per cent. of the whole number enrolled; while the freedmen 
sustain wholly 292 of these schools, and in part 1,289 more, and 
| are the absolute owners of 759 of the school buildings. In the last 
| matter they have fairly beaten the Bureau, which has found only 
722 schools. At the head of the normal or high schools, of which 
there are 25, is Howard University, in the district of Columbia, in 
| which there were 172 pupils at the end of the first year, of whom 
| 21 were studying law, and paying 40 dols. a year for their fees. 
| There are about 4,000 scholars in the remaining high schools. 

We wish that we could spare room for some of the very interest- 
ing details of the Reports from particular States, but enough has 

| been quoted probably to prove, that the negro is not going to fulfil 
| the prophecies of his candid friends, or avowed enemies, and, we 
should imagine, to make the mouths of the Council of our Educa- 
| tion League water at their corners. It is pleasant to be able to add 
that England has borne a creditable part in this good work. As 
long back as 1862, a fund was raised here for the education of the 

| freedmen, chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Arthur Albright, and 
since that time considerably more than half-a-million dollars have 
been transmitted to the United States. During the past year 
| upwards of 45,000 dols. have been paid over from the English 
fund, and we find from the report that no less than thirty-eight 
| training schools, containing 1,054 pupils, and distributed over 
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twelve of the Southern States, have been entirely supported by 
this fund. ‘The General Superintendent reports that the most 
advanced pupils wil! shortly be able to supply the great want of 
teachers in many of the freedmen’s schools. The thanks of the 
freedmen and of the Bureau are cordially tendered to the kind 
friends in the old country ” for this timely and judicious help, and 
we must add our own thanks to Mr. Albright and his friends for 
their unostentatious and well-timed liberality. 

The Report also gives details respecting the Freedmen’s Savings’ 
Bank, which are as remarkable as those already cited. This bank 
has now 25 branches, in which the deposits range from 1,958 
dols. at Chattanooga, up to 98,787 dols. at Charleston and 
148,249 dols. at Washington. The total increase of deposits 
during the year has been 558,568 dols., and the freedmen are 
rapidly learning how to use their accumulations. Large numbers 
of them draw out their money early in the year to purchase seed, 
teams, and farming implements, and the general superintendent 
looks for a great increase of crops in the south on the one hand, 
and for a large addition to the deposits after they have been sold. 
‘* Many,” the report concludes, ‘‘ are purchasing land, which can 
now be had at low rates. All are eager to do this, and it would 
be a very wise arrangement if aid were given in securing large 
tracts, to be divided and sold to these freedmen in small separate 
homesteads. Multitudes of them could now pay for ten, fifteen, 
or twenty acres, some for a much larger quantity.” Those of our 
countrymen who are despairing of the future of the unhappy 
black race may perhaps take heart at these returns. For ourselves, 
we must own that the negro in the Southern States seems to us 
in a fair way to make himself a satisfactory place in the world 
long before our West-Country labourer, and we only wish we 
could report the same signs of “rotting out” in Darset and 
Wilts. 





DEEP-SEA DREDGINGS. 


EN have ever been strangely charmed by the unknown and 
I the seemingly inaccessible. The astronomer exhibits the 
influence of this charm as he constructs larger and larger telescopes, 
that he may penetrate more and more deeply beyond the veil 
which conceals the greater part of the universe from the unaided 
eye. The geologist seeking to piece together the fragmentary 
records of the past which the earth’s surface presents to him, is 
equally influenced by the charm of mystery and difficulty. And 
the microscopist who tries to force from nature the secret of the 
infinitely little, is led on by the same strange desire to discover just 
those matters which nature has been most careful to conceal 
from us. 

The energy with which in recent times men have sought to 
master the problem of deep-sea sounding and deep-sea dredging, 
is, perhaps, one of the most striking instances ever afforded of the 
charm which the unknown possesses for mankind. Not long ago, 
‘one of the most eminent geographers of the sea spoke regretfully 
about the small knowledge men have obtained of the depths of 
ocean. ‘ Greater difficulties,” he remarked, “ than any presented 
by the problem of deep-sea research have been overcome in other 
branches of physical inquiry. Astronomers have measured the 
volumes and weighed the masses of the most distant planets, and 
increased thereby the stock of human knowledge. Is it creditable 
to the age that the depths of the sea should remain in the 
‘category of unsolved problems? that its ‘ ooze and bottom’ should 
be a sealed volume, rich with ancient and eloquent legends, and 
Suggestive of many an instructive lesson that might be useful and 
profitable to man.’ ” 

Since that time, however, Deep-Sea Dredging has gradually 
become more and more thoroughly understood and mastered. 
Recently, when the telegraphic cable which had lain so many months 
At the bottom of the Atlantic was hauled on board the Great Eastern 
from enormous depths, men were surprised and almost startled by 
the narrative. The appearance of the ooze-covered cable as it was 
slowly raised towards the surface, and the strange thrill which ran 
through those who saw it and remembered through what mysteri- 
sus depths it had twice passed ; its breaking away almost from the 
very hands of those who sought to draw it on board; and the success- 
ful renewal of the attempt to recover the cable,—all these things 
Were heard of as one listens to a half-incredible tale. Yet when that 
work was accomplished deep-sea dredging had already been some 
time a science, and many things had been achieved by its professors 
which presented, in reality, greater practical difficulties than the 
Tecovery of the Atlantic Cable. 

Recently, however, deep-sea researches have been carried on 
With results which are even more sensational, so to speak, than the 





grappling feat which so surprised us. Seas so deep that many of 
the loftiest summits of the “Alps might be completely buried 
beneath them have been explored. Dredges weighing with their 
load of mud nearly half a ton have been hauled up without a hitch 
from depths of some 14,000 feet. But not merely has comparatively 
rough work of this sort been achieved, but by a variety of ingeni- 
ous contrivances men of science have been able to measure the 
temperature of the sea at depths where the pressure is so enormous 
as to be equivalent to a weight of more than 450 tons on every 
square foot of surface. 

The results of these researches are even more remarkable and 
surprising, however, than the means by which they have been 
obtained. Sir Charles Lyell has fairly spoken of them as so 
astonishing ‘‘ that they have to the geologist almost a revolutionary 
character.” Let us consider a few of them. 

No light can be supposed to penetrate to the enormous depths just 
spoken of. ‘Therefore, how certainly we might conclude that there 
can be no life there. If, instead of dealing with the habitability of 
planets, Whewell, in his * Plurality of Worlds,” had been considering 
the question whether at depths of two or three miles living creatures 
could subsist, how convincingly would he have proved the absurdity 
of such a supposition. Intense cold, perfect darkuess, and a per- 
sistent pressure of two or three tons to the square inch,—such, he 
might have argued, are the conditions under which life exists, if at 
all, in those dismal depths. Certainly, even if we were disposed to 
concede the bare possibility that life of some sort may be found 
there, then certainly some new sense must replace sight,—the 
creatures in these depths can assuredly have no eyes, or only 
rudimentary ones. 

But the recent deep-sea dredgings have proved that not only 
does life exist in the very deepest parts of the Atlantic, but that 
the beings which live and move and have their being beneath the 
three-mile mountain of water have eyes which the ablest naturalists 
pronounce to be perfectly developed. Light, then, of some sort 
must exist in those abysms, though whether the home of the deep- 
sea animals be phosphorescent, as Sir Charles Lyell suggests, or 
how light may reach these creatures, we have no present means of 
determining. 

If there is one theory which geologists have thought more justly 
founded than all others, it is the view that the various strata of the 
earth were formed at different times. A chalk district, for example, 
lying side by side with a sandstone district, has been referred toa 
totally different era. Whether the chalk was formed first, or 
whether the sandstone existed before the minute races came into 
being which formed the cretaceous stratum, might be a question. 
But no doubt existed in the minds of geologists that each forma- 
tion belonged to a distinct period. Now, however, Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Thomson may fairly say, ‘* We have changed all 
this.” It has been found that at points of the sea bottom only 
eight or ten miles apart, there may be in progress the formation 
of a cretaceous deposit and of a sandstone region, each with its 
own proper fauna. ‘‘ Wherever similar conditions are found upon 
the dry land of the present day,” remarks Dr. Carpenter, “ it has 
been supposed that the formation of chalk and the formation of 
sandstone must have been separated from each other by long periods, 
and the discovery that they may actually co-exist upon adjacent 
surfaces has done no less than strike at the very root of the 
customary assumptions with regard to geological time.” 

Even more interesting, perhaps, to many, are the results which 
have been obtained respecting the varying temperatures of deep- 
sea regions. ‘The peculiarity just considered is, indeed, a conse- 
quence of such variations; but the fact itself is at least as inter- 
esting as the consequences which flow from it. It throws light on 
the long-standing controversy respecting the oceanic circulation. 
It has been found that the depths of the equatorial and tropical 
seas are colder than those of the North Atlantic. In the tropics 
the deep-sea temperature is considerably below the freezing-point 
of fresh water, in the deepest part of the Bay of Biscay the tem- 
perature is several degrees above the freezing-point. ‘Thus one 
learna that the greater part of the water which lies deep below the 
surface of the equatorial and tropical seas come from the Antarctic 
regions, though undoubtedly there are certain relatively narrow 
currents which carry the waters of the Arctic seas to the tropics. 
The great point to notice is that the water under the equatorial 
seas must really have travelled from polar regions. A cold of 30 
degrees can be explained in no other way. We see at once, there- 
fore, the explanation of those westerly equatorial currents which 
have been so long a subject of contest. Sir John Herschel failed 
to prove that they are due to the trade winds, but Maury failed 
equally to prove that they are due to the great warmth and conse- 
quent buoyancy of the equatorial waters. In fact, while Maury 
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showed very convincingly that the great system of oceanic circu- 
lation is carried on despite the winds, Herschel proved in an 
equally convincing manner that the overflow conceived by Maury 
should result in an easterly instead of a westerly current. Recently 
the theory was put forward that the continual process of evapora- 
tion going on in the equatorial regions leads to an indraught of 
cold water in bottom-currents from the polar seas. Such currents 
coming towards the equator, that is, travelling from latitudes where 
the earth’s eastwardly motion is less to latitudes in which that 
motion is greater, would lag behind, that is, would have a west- 
wardly motion. It seems now placed beyond a doubt that this is 
the true explanation of the equatorial ocean-currents. 

Such are a few, und but a few, among the many interesting 
results which have followed from the recent researches of Dr. 
Carpenter and Professor Thomson, in the hitherto little-known 
depths of the great sea. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—>-— — 
THE WORKING-MAN IN AMERICA.—II. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—An ugly prospect looms before us. ‘The winter season, it is 
said, commences here about the latter end of November, and does 
not terminate until March. It is problematical as yet whether 
we shall not to have to lie idle during the interval between 
November and March; if so, all the gilt will come off our ginger- 
bread. An account of the men working—let us take the stone- 
cutters’ shed—by our side, will show how they expect to get 
through the winter. First, for nationality. ‘There are American, 
English, Scotch, Irish, Prussian (or Dutch, as all the immigrants 
from Germany, Sweden, Denmark, or Holland are indifferently 
called by the natives here), and French working together. The 
English carry the sway in point of numbers since the addition of 
our party. One has to be a cosmopolite in such a meeting of 
nationalities. ‘lhe American guesses he has a farm worth 6,000 
dollars which someone else works and finds seed, giving half of 
the produce for the right to farm the other’s land. The Dutch- 
man has been in the country more than twenty years; he also 
owns a farm, part of which is cultivated in the same way as 
the American’s, and part used for pasture for several cows 
he owns. In the spring this industrious man seeks work, 
—stonecuting,—as near as he can get to his home. In 
the present instance, he is thirty miles from home. ‘To 
use his own words, ‘I cut stone, my frau make butder ;” 
just what his board costs him per week is all he spends, 
the rest he carries home, able to snap his finger at King 
Frost when he comes. Working next barrel to me (we work on 
cement-casks) is an elderly Englishman who has been in this 
country over thirty years. He tells me that owing to the large 
family he has reared he has not been able to accumulate much 
property, but he has managed to pay for two plots of land,—one 
of which his brother-in-law cultivates, giving him half the pro- 
duce ; on the other he has an elegant and commodious house. He 
prides himself (and justly so) that he has given each of his child- 
ren a good education. ‘This praiseworthy act bears him good 
fruit. His house is worth 6,000 dollars, and was built by his 
eldest son, who went into the army, coming out of it a colonel, 
with sufficient money to start a thriving cigar-making business. 
He is rapidly accumulating a fortune, not forgetting his old folks 
meanwhile, as wy friend’s comfortable circumstances give ample 
evidence. By the by, if any faith in the stories I used to hear and 
read when in England about the late grand army of the Union 
being mainly composed of aliens —Irish, Germans, &c.—lingered in 
my cranium when I landed here, it has been most effectually 
eradicated, for there is hardly a family that I have made acquaint- 
ance with since being here, but that one or more of its male mem- 
bers served or died in the army during the late civil war. One 
meets men who have been soldiers in nearly every walk of life, 
the lawyer, the teamster, the doctor, the shoemaker, the store- 
keeper, and the man working by my side cutting stone or 
screening sand. ‘The Frenchman who shares our daily toil 
volunteered, although over fifty years of age, his son having 
preceded him. He is a character, eccentric and volatile, pas- 
sionately fond of the country of his adoption. He has been here 
best part of his life, and tells me that he should have been well 
off, only the Yankees have been too sharp for him. ‘The orchard 
and farm he once possessed was lost to him by the sharp practice 
of those who—well, I won't use his strong description, but simply 
write—are to the manner born. I asked him how he expected to 
get through the winter, and found that besides being a stone- 





cutter in the summer, he is either a glass-maker, a wheelwright, 
a hunter, or a lumberer in the winter. By a lumberer he means 
a man who goes into the woods in the winter chopping down and 
trimming railway-sleepers, or prospects and accumulates hickory 
staves to make spokes for waggon-wheels, ‘‘ teains,” as they are named 
here. He guesses whilst in the woods he could get enough furs by 
hunting, or hickory by wood-chopping, to bring him in enough 
dollars in the spring to average 2} dollars per day. Every one of 
the mechanics seem to have several occupations that they can turn 
their hands to in the winter months. I don’t know yet whether 
the same system exists in the large cities, but here in Ithaca (a 
town of about 9,000 inhabitants) the men who work on buildings 
during the open seasons, go to work in the factories, in the stores, 
in the meat market, or create occupations for themselves, as, for 
instance, my landlord’s brother proposes to do, viz., buy a team 
and two horses, his relatives being farmers and stock-raisers (he 
himself being a carpenter). He thinks he can get his cattle pretty 
cheap, and then hire himself out to the contractors of a new rail- 
road line to be built close by here, next winter getting four dollars 
per day for himself and team, doing the carting and jobbing 
work that may be required of him. Now, let us see how far the 
dollars will goin providing the necessaries of life when they are 
acquired. I think I cannot do better than give my own experi- 
ence, so far as it has extended. Some of our married friends were 
desirous to begin housekeeping so soon as they could rent a place. 
It was not over easy to do this, but at last several got suited. 
The houses they secured rented from 7 dollars to 13 dollars a 
month, the furnishing part costing about 100 dollars before they 
could feel at all comfortable or at home, the first and most im- 
portant article needed here being a cooking stove, costing about 
23 dollays. Only the houses of very wealthy people are built 
with fire-places, the commoner houses being fitted up with 
chimneys, the occupants having to find stoves for cooking or 
warming purposes. ‘To us English folks the houses seem dread- 
fully dreary and cold, now the October winds begin to blow. 
When we enter the house we miss something; it is the bright, 
cheerful fire we have been so accustomed to have greet us with its 
cheery look when at home. The stove is very handy for cooking 
purposes; the only thing needed is to know how to apply its 
advantages in cooking food, a part of housewifely knowledge (80 
far as I have seen) the American workman’s wife is rather defi- 
cient in, there being an appetite-destroying sameness about each 
meal. In England, the husband returning home will not be able 
to tell what awaits him, he only thinking it would be something 
nice; here he can not only tell what he will have to-day, but 
what he will have to-morrow, the day after, and so on to the end 
of time, unless some accident intervenes to give him a change. 
The bounties and dainties of nature are here in all plenty as readily 
obtainable for the poor man’s table as for the rich man’s, yet witha) 
we do not get such palatable meals as our English wives prepared 
for us in the dear old home. Myself and immediate comrade not 
seeing our way quite clear to begin housekeeping, not knowing 
whether we should stay long enough to justify us in parting with 
so much money as the preliminaries to housekeeping would 
necessitate, found a house where our wives and selves could be 
‘¢ boarded,” boarding being very common and very often the most 
comfortable way of living in an American town. We were to 
have a room each and dine with the family, the charge being 
four dollars each, or eight per week for a man and wife. We are 
pretty fortunate as to price, the common tariff being four-and-a- 
balf dollars per week for each boarder ; many boarding-houses dowp 
in the town charge even more than that. Since the students have 
returned to their studies, the demand for lodgings being brisk, of 
course, the charges go up. Not many years since good board could 
be had in Ithaca at two-and-a-half dollars per week ; not so nowWr 
however, four-and-a-half being the legitimate charge pretty well 
all over the settled portions of the States. In the large cities like 
New York, where rent is higher, a single man can get boarded at 
about six dollars. One day’s experience will give my readers aD 
insight into our daily bill of fare and a knowledge of the system. 
Rising at half-past five a.m., we dress, &c. ‘The workman's clothes 
are of the commonest and coarsest kind. Very often the boots 
reach nearly to the knees,—blue blouses and pants, an old straw 
hat, seldom any necktie, and the costume of very many who work 
with us is complete. They are more like French travailleurs than 
English artizans. At six o’clock we have breakfast, having to 
start at half-past to be at our work by seven. ‘This early break- 
fasting went against the grain of each and all of us; we are now 
getting more accustomed to the practice, yet one does not feel he 
can sit down to a good breakfast before doing some work, as is the 
custom in England; a poor meal is the result. The breakfast wih 
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ce aca 
consist of coffee or tea, home-baked bread, biscuits, or crackers, 
tatoes and fried meat, beef or mutton, —always fried in slices, 
never served up cooked in one joint, a joint of meat on the table 
being one sight we have not seen since leaving England. Each 
one sits down and eats what he can, no quantity of food being 
begrudged ; but the time seems to be a source of great anxiety ; the 
sooner you have finished, the more Yankee-like you become, quick 
eating and drinking being an attribute of these singular people. 
Breakfast over, our dinners are put into what is called a dinner- 
pail—ours costing 75 cents each, a tin pail with a wire handle, 
into which another fits, leaving a space between its bottom and 
the outer one, wherein a pint of tea can be placed. Slices of meat, 
bread and butter, cake or crackers, apple pie, custard, or pumpkin 
pieis placed within ; the lid covers these good things ; on the centre 
of the lid is another little pot for salad, apple sauce, tomato, or any- 
thing else they like to put in, a tin cup to drink the tea with covers 
this last receptacle, and away we trudge, commencing to work at 
seven, not resting till twelve, making six hours between meals, 
one hour’s rest, then working from one o'clock till six. The natives 
seem to like it, starting at least five minutes before seven, 
working five minutes after twelve, recommencing before one, 
leaving off at night with reluctance. This may seem untrue 
to English artizans, used to start with the stroke of the clock, and 
stopping at the minute, like the navvy who elevated his pick in the 
air when the clock struck twelve, and went to his dinner before he 
could think of lowering it. One rest in a day of ten hours’ labour 
makes the day seem much too long, as, without doubt, it is. Ten 
hours’ here seems to be as exhaustive as twelve hours’ work in the 
old country ; that is, I would just as soon work twelve hours a day 
in England as ten here ; eight hours is the right rule for America, 
if the men will slave so ; not that they do their work very fast, but, 
like their walking, there is much action, if little go. The man who 
can make the most noise, or ‘* hurries round ” the fastest, is thought 
just as much of as the real worker, who goes quietly about every- 
thing he does. When we get home to tea or supper, we find fried 
meat, as usual, everything the same asat breakfast, only, mayhap, 
we get a peach or two; peaches and grapes grow quite plentifully 
hereabouts. It is seven o'clock ere supper is over, and quite dark 
without, we either read a little, or go to the post-office if we expect 
any letters, where, when the evening mails come in, there is a 
grand rush, like that at the theatre doors on Boxing-night ; each 
person has to go after his letters, there being no carrier to take 
them round ; you have to give your name or number of box, when, 
if there are any letters for you, you will get them. Every night 
several hundred folks want to be the first to get letters, hence there 
is a fine tumult. ‘These are our only diversions; then we go home 
to bed, to awake next morning wondering when we shall die of 
ennui. The drinking customs of England do not seem to find 
much fayour her. There may be greater facilities in the large 
cities for people getting drunk than there is in Ithaca. ‘The vice 
is not entirely unknown here, as witness the following choice clip- 
ping from the columns of the Jthacan, illustrative of two things, 
—the exceptional person a drunken man is here, and the curious 
style in which the press expounds to its readers the most frivolous 
things :— 

“On Monday night, John W. Bloom, of Lansing, managed to absorb 
enough fusil oil, benzine, and other cooling beverages, to give him the 
appearance of a drinkest of the least water. (That's where tipplers and 
other jewels differ; the brightest of the former are of the /east water, 
the latter of the first water.) Being thus inebrious, and while this 
Bloom was ‘on the rye,’ or rather while too much rye was in this Bloom, 
he blossomed in speech—became flowery, and, in short, this pistillate 
flower became a botanical anomaly, thusly ; he showed so much stamen 
that officer Cooper thought to test his stamina by an arrest vi et armis. 
This proceeding so incensed our odorous flower that he became largely 
voluble, declaring that no pent-up Utica, no vase built by this Cooper 
should contract his powers; that the bung-hole into which so much 
choice wine had been poured and from which so much sweet song had 
flowed should not be vilely coopered. Hence assistance was required. 
Officer Seaman, as usual, was on hand to sail this craft to port (not the 
vinous goods) and our flower came to full fruition on Tuesday morning, 
when Justice Lucas, for the people, plucked 14 dollars cash from the 
night-blooming plant, who went away as serious as any of Phalon’s best.” 
Professor Goldwin Smith cautioned us against drinking any mix- 
ture of fusil and benzine that the bar-keepers sell for whisky. Ale 
18 to be had, but of a poor quality, lager-bier is plentiful, but who 
ever heard of anyone else liking lager-bier excepting Germans ? 
Altogether, it is far the best to do without any intoxicating 
beverages. Thus there is small inducement for friends to mect 
at a bar to pass an hour or two away in convivial sensuality. A 
very good thing, say all of us; it is not a hard task to be sober here. 
Sober men, and only those, can hope to live here; drinking 
destroys the health very quickly in this climate. If one wants to 
prosper one must keep sober ; if he does not do so, Americans look 





upon him with distrust and disgust. ‘The money paid us here as 
wages,—and we are badly paid relatively to most places in the 
Union—will enable us to save, with sobriety and good health, about 
30s. English money per week. I cannot say, as yet, whether the 
winter months will alter this decided improvement upon our posi- 
tion in the old country, but from what I have seen and learnt 
since my arrival here, I think we shall pull through all right. I 
can’t accept Mr. R. Coningsby’s recent statement that an English 
mechanic is as well off in England as here ; our united statement 
tends the other way. Many little comforts we miss, but we are 
compensated by higher wages and new enjoyments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Louis J. Hinton. 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—I write to you in the faint hope that something practical 
may be done in the coming Session of Parliament towards the 
education of those children who are at present totally uneducated. 
This is the most pressing of our many educational wants. The 
better teaching of existing schools, and the manner of their sup- 
port, are important questions, and must be discussed ; but they 
can afford to wait until schools have been provided for the chil- 
dren, who are growing up in ignorance of all that should be 
known, whose only education is in misery and crime. 

It seems to be generally forgotten or unknown that the prin- 
ciple of compulsion in educational matters has been clearly 
recognized in England by the Industrial Schools’ Act, that the 
machinery for compulsory education has been ready, and has been 
steadily at work in some English towns since 1857; but that its 
application has been left to chance and to philanthropists, who, if 
the most excellent, are not the wisest of men. 

The children who at present receive no education may be divided 
into those whose parents cannot and those whose parents will not 
send them to school. For the education of both of these classes 
the Legislature has provided means, but for the second class the 
means are not necessarily available. For the first class, we have 
our workhouse schools; for the second, industrial schools, in the 
places where people have been sensible enough to establish thew. 

So little is known about them that it may be well briefly to 
state what industrial schools are. They are schools certified 
under Act of Parliament for the reception of children committed 
by the magistrates. A child to be eligible for committal must 
come under one of the following heads: begging or receiving 
alms; wandering, and having no home or settled place of abode, 
or proper guardianship, or visible means of subsistence ; found 
destitute, and being an orphan, or having a parent undergoing 
imprisonment ; and, lastly, frequenting the company of reputed 
thieves. 

The Home Secretary has recently defined proper guardianship 
thus, —‘‘ If the child’s parents are habitual drunkards, or of known 
vicious or criminal character, or tramps, or if they continually 
ill-use or neglect the child, and are thus the cause of its wander- 
ing and destitution, and are leaving it to grow up in habits of 
vice and beggary, they cannot be said to be proper guardians 
of it.” 

To these schools children are committed until they are fifteen 
years of age, the parents being made to contribute towards their 
maintenance, and the Government making a weekly allowance for 
each child. The parents cease to exercise any control, except in 
cases where the school managers allow the children to continue to 
reside at home. 

It is difficult to understand why, after framing so excellent an 
Act, our Legislature should not have provided for its systematic 
working throughout the country. We have here the necessary 
machinery for compulsory education ready to our hands, and only 
waiting to be used. By it the education of the residuum is fully 
provided for, the education of that part of our people which is at 
once most difficult and most desirable to reach. With but little 
alteration, with an extension of the purely educational powers 
alone, the Act might be made to embrace every child whose 
parents refuse to send it to school. I wish earnestly to urge 
through your columns the usefulness and wisdom of this Act, and 
the importance of extending and enforcing its operations. I have 
seen it at work for ten years, and can bear strong testimony to its 
value. I look upon it as a measure of true economy. Crime is 
too costly a mistake on all sides to be simply acquiesced in and 
punished. ‘The extension of repressive measures should not be 
left to chance. It does not seem too much to ask that wherever 
we have a prison we should have an industrial school. 

If the adoption of this Act were made compulsory upon 
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boroughs, it would be well to merge workhouse schools in indus- 
trial schools. The atmosphere of a workhouse is not a fitting one 
fora child. The mixing-up of children with paupers is one great 
evil of our Poor-Law system. Children should look forward with 
hope; for them there should be some haven of rest in the future 
other than the workhouse or the gaol. 

The advantage of developing existing agencies, instead of 
creating new ones, is manifest, and I earnestly trust that some 
legislator who cares more for his country’s good than his own 
fame will consider the question of enforcing the adoption of this 
Industrial Schools’ Act, extended and improved. In twelve years 
we have only some eighty industrial schools scattered over the 
country. There ought to be one in every ward of every town. 
The Act should be worked throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and then we should find how far a stroug national 
and systematic effort would go to check crime by drying up its 
most fertile source, to banish juvenile destitution, and to diffuse 
the blessings which accompany education amongst those of our 
people to whom blessings are unknown.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dec., 1869. YOBERT SPENCE WATSON. 


THE TWELVE DAYS’ MISSION AND THE BROAD 
CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your article on the ‘‘ Twelve Days’ Mission and the Broad 
Churchmen” touches a question which I think must have occurred 
to many of us,—the question whether the Broad-Church clergy can, 
to use the popular phrase, influence the masses, or whether they 
must confine their efforts mainly to the educated and cultivated 
classes, and leave popular work to be done by the adherents of 
popular creeds? With your permission, I should like to say afew 
words on this point. 

One would have said, « priori, that a liberal theology would be 
likely to suit a class of persons who, for the most part, profess 
Liberal politics. But it is not so. And the reason is not far to 
seek. ‘I'he tradesman or man of business whosupports the Liberal 
candidate is often far from being, even in politics, a true Liberal, 
in the sense of thinking for himself and deciding questions on their 
own merits; and in religious matters he commonly adopts what 
seems to him a practical working system, which will give him no 
further trouble. A religion which involves thought and weighing 
of difficulties seems to him as absurd as a yard measure which is 
apt to vary in length, or weights which are not applicable to all 
goodsalike. And so he likesa preacher who will give him his weekly 
allowance of spiritual teaching neatly weighed out in pound packets 








every Sunday, and not one who is always bothering about half- 
ounces and farthings, and bringing awkward fractions into his | 
total. I remember having this contrast strongly impressed upon me | 
one Sunday, when I happened to hear Mr. Spurgeon in the morn- | 
ing and Mr. Maurice in the afternoon. I was among a cluster of 
young men apparently of the rank of shopmen ; and upon these it 


was evident that every one of Spurgeon’s hits told at once, whereas, 
had they accompanied me to Lincoln’s Inn in the afternoon, they 
would certainly not have sat out the sermon. On the other 
hand, all I remember of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon now was a quaint | 
apology for having a cold, with which he began ; whereas, to Mr. 
Maurice’s I often mentally recur after the lapse of twelve years, as | 
the ablest exposition I ever met with of the religious tendency | 
of the Jew and the Greek, and of their meeting-point in Christ. 
I think, then, that the reason why both High-Church and | 
Evangelical preachers are more popular than Broad Church is, as | 
you have suggested, that the former step out freely and boldly, 
whereas the latter are often, as it were, picking their steps care- 
fully to avoid puddles. ‘Take a single subject, for instance. You 
remarked about a year ago that probably no educated person now 
believes in a literal second coming of Christ. I think that is an 
over-statement; but at any rate, a man who can paint vividly 
the personal coming of Christ, with its accompaniment of awe, 
terror, exultation, and the like, is at an immense advantage com- 
pared with the man who is not quite sure of his ground, and is 
uncertain whether he is using literal or figurative language. And 
I believe that we Broad Churchmen must either be content to give 
up the half-educated class to those who can offer them a more | 
definite and well-rounded system, or we must make our teaching | 
less minutely scrupulous, and throw ourselves as far as possible | 
into the point of view of our hearers. And, on the other hand, | 
we must beware of the dangerous temptation to use conventional | 
language in a way which will convey an orthodox sense to the 





uninitiated, while the inner circle of our disciples understand them | 
quite differently. 


| 


ia, 
There are still other obvious reasons why, in a commercial age 
and with persons penetrated with commercial ideas, the Evangelical 
theology especially is likely to be popular; but I have probably 
already exceeded the limits you can allow me.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Broap-Cuurcu CLERGYmay, 





“ JANUS.” 
: (To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Catholic Reader,” has pointed out 
what is certainly an inaccuracy in the reference to Auxilius ip 
“Janus.” It is quite true that Auxilius is speaking of what 
would have been the consequence in Italy if his ‘* opponent's” 
view was true, not of what he considered to have actually taken 
place. But it is important to observe that his ‘* opponent” was 
the Pope, or the several Popes, whose infallibility is the very 
point at issue, and which he, no less than ‘‘ Janus,” denies. If the 
Popes were infallible, the consequences hypothetically sketched out 
by Auxilius must, on his own showing, have actually occurred, 
The facts are briefly these:—Formosus (previously Bishop of 
Ostia) was Pope from 891 to 896. His successor, Stephen VIL, 
formally condemned him at a council held in Rome—whether 
justly or not need not be discussed here—for having intruded him- 
self improperly into the Roman See, caused his body to be exhumed 
and thrown into the Tiber, and deposed and re-ordained all 
the clergy ordained by him. ‘Theodore II. and John IX. 
(898) reversed this decision, which, however, was reaffirmed, and 
their contrary judgments annulled, by Sergius IIL., a few years 
later. (See Fleury, Hist. Eccles., tom. iii. pp., 565-6 Paris, 1840.) 
On this, Auxilius, who had been himself ordained by Formosus, 
wrote three treatises in his defence, from the second of which the 
reference in “ Janus” is taken. He is arguing for the validity of 
the orders conferred by Formosus, and insists, among other things, 
on the shocking consequences that would necessarily follow on the 
theory of those who denied them, that orders conferred by a bad 
man are invalid, which he treats as heretical. I may add that 
he proceeds to meet the obvious objection that Popes had decided 
the other way by insisting that superiors are not to be obeyed 
when they order what is wrong, that an unjust excommunication 
is not to be feared, and that while the Apostolic See must always 
be held in reverence, the Pontiff must not be followed when he 
is in error. ‘The passage is too long to quote, running over 
several sections (Mabillon, Anal. Vet., pp. 38-9), but it is sum- 
marized in Fleury wt supr., p. 575. Auxilius’s testimony against 
infallibilism is therefore stronger even than Janus would lead one 
to suppose.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER Catrnortic READER. 
[To THe Epitor oF Tit “ SpectTator.”] 

Srr,—The letter of your Catholic correspondent on “ Janus” is 
probably a fair specimen of the kind of ‘refutation’ it is likely 
to receive at Catholic hands. If so, its credit will remain un- 
shaken. Your correspondent does not venture to deny the facts 
stated by Janus as to the confusion caused by the conduct of the 
Popes in the eighth and ninth centuries, in their rejection of one 
another’s ordinations. Lut he thinks that Auxentius has been 
misrepresented as holding an opinion against which in fact he 
vehemently protested. I have not Mabillon’s Analecta at hand, 
but am ready to assume that your correspondent’s extract is cor- 
rectly given. And then, what it shows is that the opinion of 
Auxentius was just as Janus reports it on the consequences of a 
state of things which, apparently on that very ground, he will not 
admit, but which results beyond dispute from other evidence. 
(See Baronius, Ann. Eccles, tom. x., p. 625.) Such cavils will not 
convince any one that the work is not the fruit of a very ‘* serious 
historical investigation.” 

The Tablet, it seems, thinks it a very strong argument against 
the book, that England is supposed (I should be glad, if truly) to 
have had some share in it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Prorestanr READER OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter as it is written ; but has 
he not written Auxentius by mistake for Auxilius? The question 
raised, we take it, was less one of fact than one of animus in the 
authorship of ‘“Janus,”—not whether Janus is right, but whether he 
is warranted in quoting Auxilius in this particular connection to 
prove he was right, without giving candidly Auxilius’s own view 
of the matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 

THE DORSETSHIRE HIND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow me space for a few questions which your 


| correspondent “C. Elliott’s” letter, and the mournful comment 
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caine 
of your article the ‘* Dorsetshire Hind,” urge upon me? For in 
very truth, this wholesale emigration is a desperate remedy, mean- 
ing confession of the failure of the resources of our civilization. 

Yet why such a confession? Is not increased population a 
result of increased civilization ? Does not civilization together 
with, and because of, its increase of population create increased 
means of maintenance, by the greater reproductiveness arising 
from the skilled appliances of science for economizing and utilizing 
all forces ? 

How is it, then, that we have the increased population which 
civilization brings, without the increased power of maintenance 
which it also brings? Must not the remedy lie not so much in 
removing one of these results, as in removing the hindrances which 
separate it from the other counterbalancing result ? 

In the present stage of opinion, the remedy of labourers’ clubs 
must apparently be left untried. Has English ingenuity but this 
solitary device for uniting these now separated results? Has the 
soil of Dorsetshire already reached the extreme limit of production 
which expenditure of labour can attain? Does not a market 
gardener dig two or three spits deep to get the enormous produc- 
tion he obtains? But how many inches deep is the soil of Dorset- 
shire scratched ? 

Mr. Elliot proposes to remove our surplus population to new 
fields. We cannot stretch the area of Dorsetshire, but might we 
not double its depth by deeper cultivation ? expend on its farms an 
amount of labour approximate to that which is expended on our 
market gardens? Should we not, then, employ manyfold the 
amount of labour, and receive manyfold the amount of produce, 
which increased demand for labour would increase wages ? 

Without increase of floating capital the Dorsetshire farmer 
cannot employ more labour on his land. Can no way be found of 
applying some of the enormously increasing capital of England in 
order to double the depth of Dorsetshire? Or must we, even in 
the midst of our boasted progress, acknowledge our civilization to 
be so effete that it has no resource wherewith to order its own 
results ?—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. B. 

THE TIPPERARY ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—The practical lesson of the Tipperary Election is very 
simple. We must have vote by ballot. I hate vote by ballot ; but 
it isa hateful necessity. An Irish rural constituency, caring much 
about tenant-right and little about anything else, has been bullied 
by the rabble into electing the nominee of a party that would 
plunder landlords and tenants impartially. Intimidation by mobs 
at Irish county elections is an old thing ; what is new here is only 
that they have turned against the priests, a change which I 
cannot regret. But the ballot is needed alike to protect rural 
constituencies in the North of Ireland against landlords, and in 


the South against mobs.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
JoserH Jonn Murptiy. 


BOOKS. 
i ae 
MISS MITFORD’S LIFE.* 

Tur interest of these volumes is twofold,—personal and literary. 
Miss Mitford's life, as mournful as it was beautiful, is more 
deserving of remembrance than any of her writings. It 
exhibits a spirit of self-sacrifice, of filial devotion—and, shall 
we add, of filial delusion?—which is to most of us almost 
past understanding. Dr. Mitford, her father, a man “ utterly 
selfish at heart, and incapable of sacrificing the slightest inclina- 
tion of his own for the welfare of his wife, or even of his daughter,” 
—having, as a young man, wasted his own patrimony,—married 
4 rich heiress, squandered all her property in play within eight or 
nine years of their marriage,—gained a lottery prize of £20,000 
(which, by the way, belonged not to himself, but to his only child), 
dissipated this fortune as he had dissipated the former, and was 
finally contented to live a life of entire dependence upon the 
literary earnings of his daughter. Strange to say, this wretched 
father, whose sole virtues seem to have been a handsome face 
and agreeable manners, possessed the unfailing love both of his 
daughter and his wife, neither of whom ever complained of the 
man who had destroyed the prospects of one and the happiness of 
both. To administer to his comforts, to find money for his follies, 
to prevent his feeling any of the annoyance of straitened circum- 
stances, this seems to have been the sole aim of Miss Mitford's life. 








Mary Russell Mitford, related in a Selection from her Letters to har 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 156%, 





* The Life of 


Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 


| It is a strange story. From a school-girl the child lived on terms 
| of curious familiarity with her parents, to whom she uses the 
| cosseting terms of endearment a father might bestow upon a child 
|} or a young husband on his wife. It reminds us of the * little 
| language” which Swift used to Stella. She calls Dr. Mitford 
her “dear old Tod,” her “ittey boy,” her ‘best beloved 
| darling,” her “dear Dodo,” and so on; and at the very time 
when she learnt that the family was entirely ruined by his 
| folly, she tells him “the world does not contain so proud, so 
| happy, or so fond a daughter.” And this, severe as was her 
| struggle for existence, seems to have been the feeling to the last. 
| Once indeed she remarks, in later life, when worn out by pecuniary 
| anxiety, that she cannot describe her father’s absolute inertness, 
| obstinacy of going on in the same way ;” and at another time she 
hopes * there is no want of duty in my wishing him to contribute 
his efforts with mine to our support” (which efforts, we may 
ebserve, in parenthesis, were never made). But these were but 
transient feelings, past apparently as soon as uttered, while her 
prevailing feeling was one of unquestioning faith in his * thousand 
virtues.” It was well for her own comfort that she was thus 
blinded, for no one could have felt more keenly the hardships of a 
literary life. 

“T consider the being forced to this drudgery,” she writes, “as 
the greatest misery that life can afford. But it is my wretched 
fate, and must be undergone, so long, at least, as my father is 
spared to me. If I should have the misfortune to lose him, I shall 
go quietly to the workhouse, and never write another line, a far 
preferable destiny.” Again, she writes, under the pressure of 
physical pain, ‘* Women were not meant to earn the bread of a 
family. Iam sure of that,—there is a want of strength ;” and 
again, with a pathos that is very touching, “ If you knew all that 
I have gone through this winter alone, day after day, week after 
week, you would wonder that I am still left to cumber the earth. 
Nothing could bear up under it but the Jove that is mercifully 
given to the object of anxiety,—such love as the mother bears to 
her sickly babe.” ‘The story of Charles Lamb amusing his 
childish father at the card-table immediately after the dreadful 
tragedy which darkened his life, is scarcely more affecting than 
Miss Mitford's tale of how her father, who liked no one to 
read to him but herself, occupied those hours which on his 
account ought to have been devoted to work, and how, when 
debts accumulate in consequence, she attributes all the 
blame to her own “want of energy.” Nothing seemed 
more melancholy to her than the lives of authors, but she was too 
loving a daughter to confess even to herself that all the melancholy 
of her own lot as a woman of letters was due to the sins of a 
spendthrift and a gambler. In the preface to Belford Regis the 
author disclaims, honestly enough no doubt, all individual portrait- 
painting. Yet we can scarcely doubt that some thoughts of her 
father must have passed through her mind in drawing the character 
of Nat Kinlay. Whether she knew it or not, and it is just possible 
she was not aware of the likeness, the verisimilitude is striking. 

Miss Mitford’s literary career was neither obscure nor unprofit- 
able. Her popularity was great, her friends included some of the 
best and noblest in the land, her books and dramas were extra- 
ordinarily successful. Some of her early poems were revised by 
Coleridge, and proved ‘ very popular,” her plays drew full houses, 
and both Charles Kemble and Macready were eager to retain her 
services. She was tossed about between them, she writes, like a 
cricket-ball ; in 1835, Our Village had passed through fourteen 
large editions in England, and nearly as many in America; and 
through her writings, in a degree that rarely happens, she not 
only won reputation, but the esteem aud love of many to whom 
otherwise she would have remained unknown. Assuredly, if the 
literary profession has its drawbacks, it has its compensations 
also. Fame is dear even to women, and Miss Mitford possessed 
too healthy a nature to be indifferent to its delights. 

The best kind of biography, says Miss Mitford, is that of letters 
connected by a slight narrative, and in this manner she is made to 
| tell her life-story in these volumes. ‘The correspondence, which 
commences with the beginning of the century and terminates in 
1855, abounds with delightful literary gossip and personal remin- 
iscences. ‘The style, we need scarcely say, is admirable—simple, 
| unaffected, and idiomatic ; the bits of rural description remind us 
| of Our Village, and the remarks on books and men are, for the 
| most part, generous and discriminating. Such a book allures us on 
from page to page with a curious fascination. Every moment the 
eye is attracted by a familiar name, or by a criticism that compels 
attention, by some pleasant thought or amusing anecdote, and it 
may be safely said that there is not one tedious chapter in the 











i three volumes. 
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Miss Mitford accumulated a large library, and we suspect that 
among her six thousand books might have been found a vast num- 
ber of presentation copies, for she alludes in one letter to receiving 
books daily by the post. She had the habit of running over 
almost every work of note that was published, and the passion for 
reading, like that for flowers, was in full strength all her life through. 
When she was nineteen she is said to have read fifty-five volumes 
in thirty-one days, and when she was past sixty her talk was still of 
books in every letter, and in one of the latest we find her reading 
and enjoying the old novels loved in her youth. ‘I remembered 
a library in Bristol rich in such rarities, and got a friend to ask 
for some and hire them for me. The bookseller, finding who 
wanted them, wrote me a charming letter, putting his whole 
stock at my disposal; I never read so graceful a note. Since 
then I have been revelling in old associations and good English.”’ 
Her warm admiration of old English poets and dramatists tem- 
pered her enthusiasm for the works of modern writers, indeed, it 
is doubtful whether she ever fully appreciated the literature of 
her contemporaries. ‘To their faults she was sensitively alive, and 
with all her good-nature she is sometimes a little sarcastic in her 
comments about books and people. ‘.Jacqueline,” she writes, ‘‘is like 
everything belonging to Mr. Rogers (except himself), exceedingly 
pretty.” Of Waverley she considered the style abominable, and as- 
serted that there was not in the whole book one single page of pure 
and vernacular English. Lady Byron received too much sympathy, 
she said. ‘The man’s vices were public, and why therefore did she 
marry him but to partake his celebrity? ‘She has now the 
comfort of being ‘interesting’ in the eyes of all men, and ‘ exem- 
plary’ in the mouths of all women; she has, moreover—and 
even I, spinster as I am, can feel that iis must be solid consola- 
tion—she has, moreover, the delight of hating her husband, to the 
admiration and edification of the whole world.” Again, she 
writes, “* The Wordsworths never dine, you know, they hate such 
doings; when they are hungry, they go to the cupboard and 
eat.” Uncle Tom's Cabin she could not read, but stopped short 
at a hundred pages: it was ‘‘so painful, so exaggerated.” Dickens, 
who ‘** cannot write good English,” is meretricious in sentiment; 
and she did not like Miss Martineau’s political-economy tales, 
having ‘‘ an aversion to do-me-good books in general and to politi- 
cal economy in particular.” She had a foolish dislike of science, of 
which she speaks with feminine ignorance and contempt. ‘* Don’t, 
dear, write to me about science; I never can understand what 
scientific people mean; and [ used to pose poor dear Captain 
Kater and to shock scientific ladies by asking what good it did ; for 
really I never could make out.” Very feminine, too, but as grace- 
ful as it is womanly, is Miss Mitford’s ardent passion for flowers. 
Literature was her business, the cultivation of flowers her recrea- 
tion, and no one ever pursued it with a keener sense of enjoy- 
ment. She had her reward, and in the soothing, quiet pleasures 
of the garden forgot for a time the perplexities of her life. “I 
place flowers,” she writes, *‘ in the very first rank of simple pleasures, 
and I have no very good opinion of the hard, worldly people who 
take no delight in them.” She relates with evident gusto how 
gardeners are constantly calling plants after her; how a dahlia 
under her name is selling at ten guineas a root, how she herself 
obtained twenty guineas for a seedling ; that she has three hundred 
different sorts of geraniums, and “ shall be magnificent in dahlias, 
having one hundred and eight of the very finest known.” Here is 
a pretty picture of her garden :— 

“T should not omit, when reckoning up my felicities just now, to tell 
you that my little garden is a perfect rosary,—the greenest and most 
blossomy nook that ever the sun shone upon. It is almost shut in by 
buildings; one a long open shed, very pretty, a sort of rural arcade, 
where we sit. On the other side is an old granary, to which wo mount 
by outside wooden steps, also very pretty. ‘Then there is an opening to 
a little court, also backed by buildings, but with room enough to let in 
the sunshine, the north-west sunshine, that comes aslant in summer 
evenings through and under a large elder tree. One end is closed by 
eur pretty irregular cottage, which, as well as the granary, is covered by 
cherry trees, vines, roses, jessamine, honeysuckle, and grand spires of 
hollyhocks. The other is comparatively open, showing over high pales 
the blue sky, and a range of woody hills. All and every part is un- 
trimmed, antique, weather-stained, and homely as can be imagined,— 
gratifying the eye by its exceeding picturesqueness, and the mind by the 
certainty that no pictorical effect was intended, that it owes all its 
charms to ‘rare accident.’ ” 

Take another sunny garden picture, as seen from the top of a 
hay-rick :— 

“ Ben having said that half the parish had mounted on a hayrick close 
by to look at the garden, which lies beneath it (an acre of flowers rich 
in colour as a painter's palette), I could not resist the sight of the ladder, 


and one evening, when all the men were away, climbed up to take myself 
a view of my flowery domain. I wish you could see it! Masses of 


the Siberian larkspur, and sweet williams, mostly double, the still 
brighter new larkspur (Delphinium Chinensis), rich as an Oriental but- 





terfly—such a size, and such a blue!—amongst roses in millions, with 
the blue and white Canterbury bells (also double), and the white fox- 
glove, and the variegated monkshood, the carmine pea, in its stalwart 
beauty, the nemophila, like the sky above its head, the new erysimum, 
with its gay orange tuft, hundreds of lesser annuals, and fuchsias, 
zinnias, salvias, geraniums, past compt; so bright are the flowers, thay 
the green really does not predominate amongst them !” 
On the whole, this autobiographical memoir will afford delightful 
entertainment to most readers. The staple commodity is gossip 
such as only a clever, lively, sensitive woman could write. Miss 
Mitford's tastes and knowledge were confined within a compara- 
tively narrow range. She had never travelled, she was almost 
wholly self-educated, she was not a strong thinker or a powerful 
writer, yet there are few women of our day whose memory will be 
more affectionately cherished, and few writers of fiction who have 
earned a reputation so honourable and consistent. It would be 
absurd to call Miss Mitford a great novelist, as absurd as to call 
her a great tragedian; but in her own simple line, as a teller of 
village tales and a prose describer of rural scenery, she has rarely, 
we think, been equalled. Novel-readers require stronger food 
nowadays than she can provide for them, and tales that may be 
read with the most absolute placidity are liable to be voted tame; 
yet there is a literary grace, a breezy freshness, a delightful woman- 
liness in Belford Regis and in Our Village which will always 
attract readers whose taste has not been spoilt by sensational 
fiction. ‘The latter work especially is one which would have 
delighted Cowper, and as a picture of English rural life it will, 
we think, retain its place when many more pretentious works are 
forgotten. It is not a book to borrow, but to possess, not a book 
to read straight through, but to enjoy daintily at leisure moments. 
One word as to the manner in which the Life has been edited. 
The task was no light one, for, as Miss Mitford jocosely observes, 
no one but an unraveller of State cyphers can possibly transcribe 
her letters; and Mr. Harness, one of her executors, whose recent 
loss at a ripe old age breaks off another of the links which unite 
the literary workmen of to-day with the famous men who 
flourished at the beginning of the century, relates that not 
only was the writing illegible, but many of the most interesting 
letters were written on unfolded envelopes, fly-leaves of 
books, or any odd scraps of paper that came readiest to hand. 
Moreover, there was hardly a letter in which some circumstance, 
or anecdote, or opinion, that occurred in it, was not repeated ina 
second or a third. So it was not only necessary to decipher, but 
to select, and the labour appears to have been performed with 
judgment. One or two faults strike us. Sometimes the narra- 
tive which connects the correspondence is too slight, sometimes the 
want of explanatory notes forces us to guess when we should like 
to know, and sometimes we are a little surprised at the publication 
of remarks upon living men and women, justifiable enough in pri- 
vate correspondence, but scarcely justifiable in print. We imagine 
that Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Kingsley, and other well-known persons, 
will be scarcely pleased with the familiar manner, friendly though 
it be, in which they are spoken of in these pages. 





THE NEW EDITION OF PREHISTORIC TIMES.* 
In this edition Sir John Lubbock has added to his most valuable 
book a good deal of fresh matter, and condensed much of the old, 
so as to make it a still more perfect record of the general facts from 
which we infer the existence of races of men who have left their 
traces but not their history behind them. The most important 
extensions have been made in the latter part of the work, which 
treats of the manners and customs of modern savages, of which 
the author has given us a thoroughly masterly review. Sir John 
Lubbock rightly observes that one of our best modes of getting a 
tolerably good conception of the life of the Stone age is by study- 
ing the actual life of those savages who had never by their own 
unassisted efforts arrived at the discovery of the metals, but who 
were dependent on stone implements until European discovery 
found them out and introduced to them the knowledge of our 
better substitutes. In giving this review, Sir John Lubbock has 
evidently two ends in view,—the one to show the actual harmony 
between the physical and mental condition of the people of the 
Stone age in cases where we can compare the two, and the pro- 
bable harmony therefore in those remote ages of which we have now 
only physical traces ;—the other, to show that the hypothesis of ‘ de- 
gradation’ is quite unsupported by the kind of evidence we must 
expect to have, if it were probable, that the physical development 
from the Stone age to the Bronze age, and from that again to 
the age which had obtained the full command of iron and steel, 
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had been due to any traditional reminiscence, as it were, or 
recovery of higher arts of life and conditions of manners formerly 
prevalent, but the key to which had been lost. Sir John Lubbock 
certainly has a strong case for both conclusions. The only casein 
which we have any evidence that a tribe had got beyond the level 
of barbarism without any discovery of the metals, seems to be that 
in which the physical conditions of the country inhabited by that 
people excluded the possibility of a discovery of the metals,—the 
case of Tahiti and the Society Islands. Sir John Lubbock believes 
that the people of Tahiti had, without the metals, advanced beyond 
the point of development of the arts attained hy any people of the 
Stone age in Europe; but then, as there was no possibility of dis- 
covering the metals in the Society Islands, it was a mere physical 
accident, as it were, which prevented their inhabitants from pass- 
ing out of the Stone age into the age of bronze or iron. In all 
other instances, Stone-age savages whose habits have been ob- 
served and studied have displayed customs, manners, and morals 
as rudely developed as were their physical instruments, though, 
of course, there has been no exact parallelism, but rather plenty 
of irregularity, the Feejeeans, for instance, combining a great 
ingenuity in some arts,—even a knowledge of the art of pottery, 
and great skill in canoe-building,—with the most brutal and 
barbarous customs and manners. But, on the whole, the masterly 
review given by Sir John Lubbock of the physical, and social, and 
moral condition of all the savage tribes which had not advanced 
beyond the Stone age, goes a very great way indeed towards the 
proof that, in order of time, moral and social development has more 
or less followed, and not preceded, physical, and that ‘ degradation ’ 
has been certainly the exception, and not the rule. 

The point which strikes us as most remarkable in the new and ex- 
tended matter on the customs of modern savages, is the accumulated 
evidence Sir John Lubbock has brought to bear on the apparent 
arbitrariness and caprice in the morals and customs of savage tribes. 
It would seem as if we bel:eld in the moral restrictions laid down 
by these different tribes, a number of purely accidental variations, 
entirely without any rational or natural root,—nay, in some cases 
almost the very opposite of natural,—arbitrary social or moral ex- 
periments, tried, as it were, in the dark, and yet often commanding 
all the authority of what we regard as morality. Thus among the 
Feejeeans, *‘ brothers and sisters, first cousins, fathers and sons-in- 
law, mothers and daughters-in-law, are severally forbidden to speak 
to each other or to eat from the same dish.” The Society Islanders 
think it a shame to eat together. They go off to eat, each in 
solitude, and say they do this “because it is right;” the 
Australians think it shocking for a man to marry a woman of his 
own name, even though not related in the least degree; indeed, 
these Australian savages, who are amongst the lowest of the low, 
are “ governed by a code of rules and a set of customs which form 
one of the most cruel tyrannies that has ever existed on the face 
of the earth ;” nor is it merely that these customs seem usually to 
be invented with the idea of rivetting the power of the strong and 
old, and preventing the competition of the weak and young, 
but also that many of these customs, like that one about the 
marriage of persons of the same name, seem absolutely arbitrary. 
Again, ‘‘ The Abipones thought it a sin for a man to pronounce 
his own name,” and among the natives of New South Wales, 
though it was indecent for young girls to be naked, the women 
wore no clothes. In Peru and among a tribe in Eastern Africa 
(the Ibos) it was thought wicked for a woman to have twins, the 
children being exposed and the mothers driven out of society ; and 
the bitterest insult amongst this latter people is to charge any one 
with ** cutting his upper teeth first.” Among the North American 
Indians, to forgive an enemy is the greatest guilt, and revenge 
is the first virtue. What the ideal of morality in some African 
tribes is, is indicated by a question put indignantly to Captain 
Burton,—‘‘Is a man to starve while his sister has children whom 
she might sell?” A Sumatran Malay, admiring one of our 
watches, asked, ‘“‘Is it not fitting that we should be slaves 
to people who have the ingenuity to invent and the skill to 
construct so wonderful a machine.” Nor is it merely on what 
we should call moral questions that the rules of savages 
seem so wonderfully capricious. In ene savage tribe property 
descends not to the legitimate, but to the illegitimate children. In 
Tahiti the birth of a son at once ousts the father from both pro- 
perty and title, indeed, he then becomes the mere guardian or 
trustee of his son, while the child, and not the father, is the head 
of the family. And as curious as anything, perhaps, in all this 
curious range of arbitrary custom, is the concurrence of cus- 
tom between tribes as widely divided as the Caribs and 
many South American tribes, the Dyaks of Borneo, the people 
of certain Chinese provinces, some tribes of Esquimaux, 





and finally the Basques, in favour of the father retiring 
to bed with the baby, when a child is born, while the mother 
at once rises to attend to the duties of the house. Add to this 
curious list of what we might call superfluous thwartings of nature, 
that it is all but universal among savages to have certain extremely 
painful processes performed by way of either tattooing the skin, 
or distorting the natural shape of some parts or features,—stretch- 
ing the ears till they come down to the shoulders, or piercing the lip 
with a hole big enough to contain a piece of wood an inch and a 
half wide and three inches long which makes it protrude fright- 
fully, or moulding the head by violent pressure, or raising enor- 
mous scars all over the body, or clipping off the little finger, or 
knocking out a couple of teeth,—and we have a truly remarkable 
pile of evidence to prove the unnatural caprices of savage manners 
and morals. The accounts of the religion of the various savage 
tribes,—where they have any, and Sir John Lubbock shows that 
it is exceedingly common for savages to have no trace at all 
of religious worship,—are quite in keeping with those of their 
manners and morals. ‘The religions which are most common and 
most potent, people the air with objects of dread and horror, and 
those whose religion was most horrible, like the Feejeeans, felt 
sincere horror for the Samoans as an infinitely degraded race be- 
cause they had no such objects of dread, and did not believe in the 
evil spirits with which their own imaginations people the world. 
We have said that Sir John Lubbock cites all these facts 
apparently with the view of showing partly that the moral and 
physical conditions of the prehistoric times were probably on the 
same low level,—partly with the view of showing how little moral 
evidence there is for the theory of ‘ degeneracy,’—the theory of a 
ruined spiritual faith, a tradition of departed glory. As we should 
certainly find traces of the lost pottery and degraded architec- 
ture of a greater era, just as we do among some of the South 
American races whose development the Spanish conquest inter- 
rupted, so we should find evidence of wise customs, reasonable 
laws, a spiritual religion, in decomposition, if the morals and 
customs of savages were,—like some of the Chinese arts,—the 
traces of a world of thought and faith to which the key had been 
lost. And we think, as we have said, that Sir John makes out 
a very strong case. But he hardly takes sufficient notice of the 
difficulty which the very same facts seem to introduce into his own 
theory of development. If we understand him rightly, that 
theory (partly adopted from Mr. Wallace) is, to this effect—that 
‘natural selection’ operates chiefly on the bodies of mere animals, 
and operated chiefly on the body of man so long as he remained 
a mere animal; — but that directly man became capable of 
mental invention and self-adaptation to circumstances, directly 
he invented clothes to equalize the differences of temperature, or 
arrows or spears wherewith to secure a more regular supply of food, 
—thenceforth natural selection would begin to operate chiefly on his 
mind, giving the greater advantage to the more ingenious and less 
purely animal tribe over the less ingenious and more purely animal 
tribe. In a word, the very ingenuity which discovers means 
of rendering the bodily wants independent of geographical cir- 
cumstances, will very much diminish the effect of geographical 
circumstances on his physical constitution, while the new mental 
resources will develop far greater relative advantages as between 
different tribes of men than did, formerly, the operation of 
mere physical differences of constitution. Well, no doubt, that 
seems a very probable account of the matter, @ privri. But 
do not the very curious facts which the observers of savage 
life collect go a good way towards showing that,—at least as 
regards morals and manners,—the new and most charac- 
teristic human phenomena, so far from being ‘advantages’ in 
the conflict for existence, must have been in numbers of cases 
disadvantages of the most striking kind. No one can doubt that 
the almost universal tendency to inflict all sorts of tortures, usually 
for the sake of ornament, many of them, too, not only painful, but 
dangerous, must have weighed heavily against man in his conflict 
for existence with the lower animals. Any tribe of elephants, or 
of monkeys, that should have insisted on seaming itself with raised 
scars all round its middle, whether for the sake of ornament or 
traditional usage, would undoubtedly soon have died out. So, too, 
any animals burying with their dead comrades their living mates 
and a great quantity of food as well which would be useful to the 
living, would hardly have found the practice conducive to the 
increase of the herd. Still less are the religious superstitions 
which Sir John Lubbock so powerfully narrates anything 
but pure disadvantages, — often very terrible and oppressive 
disadvantages (even as compared with the mere absence of all 
superstition and all faith)—to those who entertain them, in their 
conflict for existence. It is clear, we think, that all caprice, and 
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especially gloomy and cruel caprice, which is so very common 
among savages, is both a heavy weight in the scale against those 
who indulge it, and yet is one of the most remarkable and typical 
differences between savages and brutes. Caprices erected into a 
custom are inconceivable in brutes. Nobody ever heard of a male 
monkey looking after its young immediately after its birth, while 
the female abandoned it to hunt for food. That kind of pheno- 
menon, and still more the propitiation of arbitrary and capricious 
unseen powers, is at once, strictly, speaking, dwnan, and yet dis- 
advantageous to the physical well-being of the creatures who 
exhibit it. Surely we see here something which is outside the scope 
and capacity of the Darwinian theory altogether,—something which 
betokens the germs of a spiritual nature persisting in blind attempts 
to impose on itself an arbitrary law, in spite of the fact that it is 
not in any sense conducive to the physical prosperity of the beings 
in question to do so. ‘The more strictly unnatural, the less in har- 
mony with true nature, these strange superstitions and customs of 
savages are, the more remarkable they are as indications of some 
confused but positive element within man which will assert itself, 
even though it be to his physical loss that it does so. Sir 
John Lubbock narrates a curious criticism of a Kandyan on the 
habits of the Veddahs in keeping true to one wife till death,— 
That, said the Kandyan, was a brutal kind of practice, exactly like 
the practice of the monkeys. Here is a case, then, where the higher 
modern civilization has recurred to nature—the nature even of the 
higher brutes—and turned against the customary caprice of savage 
man,—and so recurred because it is really in the highest sense to 
the true advantage of man. How, then, are we to explain the inter- 
mediate stage of savage arbitrariness and caprice? Certainly not 
at least, as an improvement on the brute, which was promoted 
because it conduced to the physical comfort and safety of man. 
We suspect that the Darwinian theory is pushed too hard when it 
is used to explain even the intellectual advance of man beyond 
the brutes. But even if it succeeds there, it will not apply at all to 
the first rude development of a sense of law and of liberty, and of 
the wild beliefs and social customs which thence result. Here we 
certainly seem to have elementary faculties groping for the light, 
and injuring our physical being very seriously in these elementary 
conditions, though destined to serve it very greatly in the end. 

All the readers of Sir John Lubbock’s first edition are aware of 
the immense extent of valuable ground gone over in it on which 
we have not even touched. We have confined ourselves to the part 
which seems to be most carefully enlarged and most new in this second 
edition. But the whole book as it is here given to us is one of the 
most valuable of our day. It is full of wonderful facts admirably 
arranged. ‘The chapter on the ‘* Antiquity of Man” shows a 
marvellous range, a mastery of the antiquariar, geological, 
astronomical, and physiological branches of the subject, and no 
English résumé so complete of the facts of the old and new Stone 
ages, and of the Bronze age is elsewhere to be found. It is a book 
of marvels, and yet of the most sober reasoning, and the most 
accurately marshalled premisses. 


MISS KILMANSEGG IN A NEW DRESS.* 
Mr. SeccomsBe has shown himself, in his illustrations of this best 
and most characteristic of Hood’s poems, not only a rare artist, 
but a fine critic. The best artists we have will hardly take the 
trouble to enter into the literary spirit of the scenes they under- 
take to illustrate. They take the words to which their pictures 
are appended as a mere motto, a text from which to let their own 
fancies wander off into any vision they choose to summon up; 
and the result is that, even when their pictures are most powerful, 
they almost spoil the book in which they appear, so far-removed 
are they from the theme depicted. Critics are apt to hate 
illustrated books, because the illustrations are so wide of the mark 
that they interrupt instead of interpreting the context. But Mr. 
Seccombe has entered into the very soul of Hood, into the thorough 
horror of money-worship which is at the basis of his poem, and 
the tenderness and pathos with which Hood describes some 
of the results; but also and equally into the extravagance of 
the wit, the rattle of the rhodomontade, the grimness of the 
irony which bespangle this fantastic piece with the quaint- 
est and most motley puns, and cause it to jingle with the 
wildest surprises of rhymes that come pattering down on the 
astonished reader like hailstones out of a perfectly clear sky. 
From the first illustration to the last, Mr. Seccombe interprets Hood 
in every drawing he gives us. Look only at those attendants in 
waiting who stand outside the puppet-show, one on each side of 














* Mise Kilmansegg and ITer Precious Leg. A Golden Legend by Thomas Hood, 
With 69 Illustrations by Thomas 8S. Seccombe, R.A., engraved by F. Joubert. | 
London: Moxon. 1870, 





the model of the great golden leg whose story is to be pictorially 
illustrated within. One of them—the stout one, with the great 
feather in his cap, and the fat rosettes on his shoes—blows the 
trumpet, while the other in cocked hat and sword and elaborate 
ruffles, with eyes cast humbly down, bowing with the most courtly 
and obsequious air, holds the staff of a major-domo in his hand, 
and prepares to usher in the public. They are exquisite symbols of 
the style of the poem,—the puffed-out, blatant official symbolizing 
the ostentatious mock-grandiloquence of the praise lavished on the 
golden calf; the bowing and courtly major-domo symbolizing 
the ironic deference to public taste which ministers with such 
apparently profound but sardonic homage to the gaping and 
admiring crowd about to be admitted. Or take the second 
illustration, in which, in the true spirit of Ilood, Mr. Seccombe 
plays upon Hood, and makes, as it were, a sort of pictorial pun 
on Ifood’s verse. Ilood in describing the Kilmansegg pedigree 
mentions the great Kilmansegg ancestor :— 
“A lord of land on his own estate, 

He lived at a very lively rate; 

But his income would bear carousing ; 

Such acres he had of pasture and heath, 

With herbage so rich from the ore beneath, 

The very ewes’ and lambkins’ teeth 

Were turned into gold by browsing.” 
Mr. Seccombe has taken the first three lines alone, and put a gro- 
tesque play upon their meaning, painting the “ lord of land on his 
own estate ” as an Irish soldier with battered hat and a wooden leg, 
sitting down, in the happy phase of intoxication, on the pave- 
ment outside the gin-palace; the coin dropping from his pocket 
intimating how his income (derived probably from begging or 
stealing) would bear carousing ; while an ill-looking dog, far more 
in earnest than himself, is coming up with a very menacing air 
to inquire his business. Of the same sort is the exquisitely 
humorous rendering of Hood's suggestion that with regard to the 
tale of the Kilmansegg ancestry, 

“ Certain people would wink and grin, 

And declare the whole story a parable.” 

—whereupon we are shown four old women sitting over their tea 
and toast, a favourite parrot in its cage behind them ;—the lean 
and ill-natured spinster at the top of the table is stooping forward 
and explaining with malicious satisfaction to the sisterhood the 
factitious character of the asserted lineage ; the matron next her 
in the high cap is listening with feeble anxiety, her tea cup hardly 
lifted above the table in the intensity of her pleasurable regret 
that the Kilmanseggs should circulate such false accounts of their 
ancient glories ; while the grinning spinster next her is all wonder 
and delight at this new bit of scandal; and the jolly old lady in 
the turban at the bottom of the table, with the cup close to her 
lips, is just raising her eyebrows and giving a keen smile, as though 
she would say, ‘I always knew the story was trumped up.’ The 
illustration is almost equivalent to a new verse of Hood's best 
writing,—so rich is its humour and so completely in Hood's own 
vein. 

What a wealth of power there is in those five little illustrations 
of “ what different lots our stars accord!” In the centre, in a 
rich bed, under a splendid canopy, is a baby ‘hailed and woo'd 
as a lord,” and “born to a prospect all bright and burnished,” 
a baby 

Which ‘comes to the world as a gentleman comes 
To a lodging ready furnished,” 
while all round it are depicted the dingy lots of the less happy 
children of labour. ‘There is the travelling juggler, with his drum 
on his back, a short pipe in his mouth, followed by a foreign- 
looking lad in a showman’s dress, trudging wearily along an open 
common, the booths of the country fair in the distance ; there is 
the poor sweeper sweeping away in the dirty street ; there is the 
desolate mother resting herself, with her baby in her lap, in the 
bleak country, under some naked wintry trees, to which a notice 
of ‘* Trespassers will be prosecuted” is attached; and there, too, 
is a far finer conception of Hood's wretched seamstress,—though 
this woman is not exactly a shirt-maker, but apparently braiding 
a large piece of work,—than Gustave Doré’s elaborate drawing, 
which we mentioned last week. ‘The drudge-like expression of the 
face, the hollow, worn-out cheeks,—you can sce the hectic spot, 
slight as the engraving is,—the dip-candle flickering in the socket, 
the small garret window, the anxious stoop of the poor creature's 
shoulders, convey a far more powerful conception of utter penury 
and exhaustion than Doré’s,with those fanciful and mythical jittle 
angels at the window, managed to convey. It would be impossible 
to express better the spirit of Hood's bitter verse,— 
“ Not so with the infant Kilmansegg! 
She was not born to steal or beg, 
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Or gather cresses in ditches ; 


To plait the straw, or bind the shoe, 
Or sit all day to hem and sew 
As females must, and not a few, 
To fill their insides with stitches!” 
Mr. Seccombe, too, shows Hood's own power of making common 
cares at once ludicrous and grim. We scarcely know which is the 
better in its way, Hood’s grotesque description of poor pater- 
familias’ nightly troubles, as the difficulty of making both ends 
meet haunts him, or Mr. Seccombe’s powerful picture of the 
spectres which present themselves to the same harassed mind in 
visions of the night. Hood wrote,— 
“No part had she in vulgar cares 
That belong to common household affairs ; 
Nocturnal annoyances such as theirs 
Who lie with a shrewd surmising, 
That while they are couchant (a bitter cup!) 
Their bread and butter are getting up, 
And the coals—confound them !—are rising.” 
Mr. Seccombe is quite as grotesque, and still more powerful. He 
has thrown a bald-headed, middle-aged paterfamilias into a dis- 
tressed sleep, haunted by the most terrible images. His eldest 
gon, a smart young cavalry oflicer, leading his horse with one hand, 
is dragging forwards painfully with the other a gigantic file of 
gigantic bills bigger than himself ; the second son, a young col- 
legian, in college cap and gown, is prostrate at his father’s feet 
with another file of bills, not so pompous, but a very effective 
accompaniment to his brother’s ; the daughter in a bridal veil is 
being led forward by her mother, who holds in her hand an inter- 
minable length of paper containing the innumerable items of the 
wedding trousseau, which mamma presents with a most peremp- 
tory smile to the wretched dreamer; the youngest boy sits on a 
pile of schoolbooks behind his father’s head, with a flowing bill for 
schooling and all the etczeteras in his childish hand; while out of 
the paternal mansion itself, which forms the background of his 
terrible vision, a thin, ghostly arm reaches forth a bill for Rent, 
and bottle imps dancing over his head, stretch out bills, we sup- 
pose, for wine and spirits. ‘There is something at once ludicrous, 
grotesque, and dreadful in this nightmare of indebtedness, and 
the common-place, coarse, old Philistine face, which is snoring 
away in dreary puckers of consternation just above the blankets, 
excites a feeling of pathos as well as of laughter in the mind of 
the spectator. 

We should hardly ever have done if we went through these 
sixty illustrations, picking out only those which have struck us 
for something far more than ordinary skill. The illustrations 
of fashionable society are quite as good as the illustrations of 
grotesquer scenes ; the pictures of village simplicity are as perfect 
as the illustrations of society. ‘Ie illustration to ‘ there’s a 
twofold sweetness in double pipes,” is as genuinely kindly in its 


humour as the illustration to “the downright loving of pretty | 


Cis” iskindly inits grace. ‘Then, again, each of the six bridesmaids 
all in white “rehearsing their own hymeneals ” with that extremely 
imbecile-looking crowd of young fashionables behind them, has a 
separate expression of her own, yet all alike are obviously conscious 
of being pretty and obviously rehearsing the greater glory to come. 
The picture of the fancy-ball, where Miss Kilmansegg, after giving 
the Bonze her “ golden bow to hold,” and ‘“ the Hermit her belt 
and bugle of gold,” and ‘* the Abbot her golden quiver,” finishes off 
“with a whirligig bout,” 
“ While the precious leg stood stiffly out 
Like the leg of a Figurante,” 

is almost as rich in humour as Dickens’s picture of the famous 
fancy-dress archery-meeting, where Mrs. Leo Hunter and Count 
Smorltork will figure as long as the English tongue endures ; and 
the picture of the christening, where Sir Jacob Kilmansegg 


“ Washes his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water,” 


and Lady Kilmansegg’s head 


“ Niddle-noddles at every word, 

And seemed so happy, a Paradise Bird 

Had nidificated upon it,” 
is as good as Mr. Richard Doyle’s very best renderings of English 
drawing-rooms. Sir Jacob's high, bald head, lank figure, and 
amiable company smile, as he performs the above operation before 
a very arch dowager with a splendid fan and three sets of flounces, 
who is evidently joking mildly about babies, is one of the most 
humorous and yet entirely uncaricatured figures we ever 
remember to have seen. ‘There is slyness as well as wealth in 
the face, and yet ostentation too. Sir Jacob is skinny, but bland,— 
4 very climax of lean enjoyment. What a contrast to the striking 
picture in which ‘the bowing Sir Jacob” bows his head ‘to 


Death with his usual urbanity.” ‘There, the grisly monarch, 
crowned, but shrouded in white drapery, is stretching out a 
skeleton hand over Sir Jacob, as bald and skinny as before but 
with all the sly complacency faded out of his face, as he bends his 
stony profile urbanely cowering beneath that dread and impera- 
tive finger. Yet even now we doubt if we have mentioned the best 
of these striking illustrations. Perhaps the one which most of all 
identifies the artist with the poet is that appended to the verse :— 
* Had it been a leg like those perchance 

That teach little boys and girls to dance, 

To set, poussette, recede, and advance, 

With the steps and figures most proper,— 

Had it hopped for a weekly or quarterly sum, 

How little of praise or of grist would have come 

To a mill with such a hopper!” 
As his commentary on this verse, Mr. Seccombe has given us a 
poor dancing-master, with a ruinous umbrella up, just leaving the 
door of the preparatory school of a country town, in a driving rain. 
He carries his fiddle in a green baize bag under his arm, and his 
pumps in his hand, and is just hesitating before crossing the 
muddy street, though the only object out is a solitary dog, hardly 
as comfortless as himself. Yet the man is evidently a hard 
worker, and by no means sullen or discontented; he is very 
hungry-looking, but he only makes a half-comic face at the pro- 
spect of his dismal walk,—giving a sort of whistle under his mous- 
tache as he contemplates the mud and rain, and bravely prepares 
to face it. The picture would go to Hood’s own heart. It has, 
like all Hood's best comic verses, something intermediate between 
a laugh and a cry in it. 

We can say with perfect truth that we never remember seeing 
illustrations to any poem which add so much to the wealth of 
conception it contains, and add it in the same spirit. Retsch’s 
outlines to Goethe's /aust—though in a higher plane of imagina- 
tion, of course —would not even be an exception. 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN.* 
So much has been said in these columns of the excessive luxury of 
the children’s books written for the rising generation, that it is 
something to find a whole mass of stories which are free from that 
objection. None of the books before us are written for grown-up 
children. ‘There are passages in some of them, indeed, which may 
be appreciated by all ages, but this cannot be called a fault. We 
think it is hardly right to lose sight of the fact that when older 
| people approve of childish literature, they do so rather from a 
| critical point of view than from a sense of personal enjoyment. 
| The case of Alice is, no doubt, an exception, but though grown 
| people are better able than children to enter into that wonderful 
production, it is by no means thrown away upon children. With 
regard to other books, grown people can only act as tasters. They 





| do not say **such and such a story is good,” but * the children 
| will like it.” These prophecies are not always fulfilled, and the 
| taste which is thus exercised is not always a correct one. The 
| best judge of hock or claret may fail to pick out the particular 
brand of elderberry wine which is most esteemed at the early 
Sunday dinner. It sometimes happens that the stories which 
seem dull and flat to older people are seized on with avidity by 
children ; the feeble jokes command a heartier laughter than is 
allotted to true sallies of wit, and moral remarks which verge upon 
platitudes are treated with unfeigned veneration. ‘This is naturally 
a subject of regret to critical parents, who are filled with horrible 
misgivings as to the future tastes of their offspring. What if my 
boy was to read ‘Tupper? may be the question occurring to many 
minds. Yet, perhaps it is by a kind provision of nature that 
platitudes are taken early in life, like the measles, and manhood is 
preserved from an attack which is so likely to prove fatal. 

There is an excess of moralizing in some of the stories with 
which we are now dealing. ‘The last book on our list, which is a 
fairly written account of seaside rambles, is perhaps the greatest 
offender. We have in it a boy of seventeen making the follow- 
ing speech to a younger companion :— 

** Nay, Walter,’ observed his cousin, ‘ you think it dull because you 
know nothing of it; just as the savage despises a lump of gold from his 
ignorance of its value. But, surely, it is not dull to examine the habits 
of the beautiful winged birds,—their little loves and quarrels, their 


ingeniously-built nests, their contrivances for flight, their various powers 
of song; or the manners and customs of the finny populace of ocean, 


* Good Little Hearts, By Aunt Fanny, author of “ Nightcaps."’ 4 vols. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

Captain Wolf. and other Sketches of Animal Biography. By the Author of “ Under 
the Lime Trees,” &c. London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

The Schoolboy Baronet. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. London: F, Varne and Co, 

Erling the Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. London: Nisbet. 

Rosamond Fane, By M. and C. Lee. London: Griffith aud Farran. 





Walter at the Seaside. London: T, Nelson and Sons. 
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from the warm-blooded and gentle, though gigantic whale, down to the 
little invisible animalcule that builds up the white coral reefs and radiant 
coral islands ; or the numerous members of the great animal world, so 
different in their powers and faculties, so distinctive in their structure, 
so glorious in their aspect, yet all bearing eloquent witness to the wisdom 
and goodness and omnipotence of their Creator. No, Walter; don’t call 
natural history, or any other science—nay, nor any art either—dull, 
because to one who understands and reflects, who knows or wishes to 
know, it is full of the highest interest, and more attractive than any 


romance.’” 

Who does not see here that the author is conveying the moral of 
his book through the medium of one of his characters? Yet this 
fatal blot, as it appears to the critic, will, no doubt, escape the 
attention of childhood. Again, in the same book, some long Latin 
names are used. ‘‘Stop,” says Walter, ‘‘let me repeat those 
names. I will try to remember them.” As it is clear that a boy 
would have forgotten the names two minutes after he heard them, 
whether he repeated them or not, the fact that this is a device for 
making the reader try to remember them becomes rather too 
obvious. In like manner, the series called Good Little Hearts, by 
the author of the Six Nightcaps, keeps up a running fire of moral 
asides to its readers. Here, indeed, there is no disguise. The 
writer’s object is to teach ‘as well as to amuse, and she makes no 
secret of it. She sets herself up as a children’s lecturer, and we 
must say that they listen to her readily. Her stories are of the 
very simplest order, the incidents almost too slight to deserve the 
name, the characters sketched in with the fewest possible touches. 
Yet there is something about her books which makes amends for 
any excess of moralizing and any want of definite interest. The 
heartiness of her love for children, the warmth with which she 
enters into all their scrapes and games and amusing little ways, 
the manner in which she puts herself forward as aunt to the whole 
race, recommend her strongly to parental confidence. We do not 
think her present series will be as popular as its predecessor. For 
one thing the volumes are smaller, and there are not so many of them. 
But, in addition to this, there is only one real story in each volume. 
There was much greater variety in the Nightcaps. Once or twice, 
too, we seem to detect a resemblance between the new characters 
and those in the other series. Their names are changed, but not 
their natures. A very delicious little boy, called Otie, is, however, 
anewcreation. He was at a Charity Bazaar got up for the benefit 
of the poor, and presided over by some other children. Amongst 
other things sold at this bazaar were refreshments, and little Otie 
thought he should like some ice-cream. He was told that he must 
give five cents for a saucerful, and accordingly he gave the five 
cents, eat the ice, and then asked for his five cents again. ‘* But 
you paid the five cents for your ice-cream,” he wastold. ‘* Oh no!” 
he replied, with a shake of his little head, ‘‘ I only gave you the five 
cents while I eat my ice-cream.” We do not suppose such a story 
as this will give children a false idea of political economy. Aunt 
Fanny would deeply regret it if any such effect was produced by 
her writings. 

As a general rule, she is evidently correct in her teaching. 
Occasionally, indeed, she is led to inculcate a moral by means of 
the story itself, a practice which is not quite so open and honest 
as her usual method. Butif this is a fault, another book on our 
list is much more to blame. The Schoolboy Baronet has been 
written, as its preface tells us, with a view of setting before boys 
while still young ‘‘ the secret but dangerous working of that false 
pride which leads so many of them afterwards into trouble and 
difficulties of various kinds.” The first part of the story is well 
adapted to this object. The stuck-up young cub who, because he 
happens to have inherited a title, thinks he is better than all the 
rest of the world, will naturally be odious to all classes of readers. 
But when this boy goes up to his little cousin’s room, intending to 
shoot a dog, and fancies that he has shot his cousin, when he takes 
to flight, hides in a railway-waggon, breaks his leg in a railway 
accident, and has to be nursed and supported by a poor family in 
a town of the Black Country, we find too great a disparity 
between the offence and the punishment. The whole story is told 
in such a way as to excite a great deal of interest, but it is not 
always interest of the right kind. At times it is too painful; at 
others, it is too evidently worked up with a view to effect. 

The remaining stories with which we have to treat are almost 
wholly free from this moralizing tendency. Once Mr. Ballantyne, 
the author of Erling the Bold—a vigorous, but far too lengthy 
description of the life of the old Norsemen—is betrayed into a re- 
mark that the Norse vikings are not to be gauged by the present 
legalstandard. ‘ While we do not for a moment,” he says, speak- 
ing of the sea kings, ‘* pretend to justify their doings, we think it 
right to point out that there must necessarily have been a wide 
difference between their spirits and feelings, and the spirits and 
feelings of modern pirates, who know that they are deliberately 





setting at defiance the laws of both God and man.” We are in- 
clined to hope that this lesson may not be needed, and that the 
boys who read Mr. Ballantyne’s book will not think that there are 
any men in the present day to whom such feats as those done by 
his heroes are possible. As his story is given up to stirring 
scenes, to fights, pursuits, sieges, and every variety of adventures, 
we might be tempted to regret the absence of any moral. If boys 
were to be persuaded that pirates had the most exciting wolf- 
hunts and the chance of being dragged down a rapid by a salmon 
they had speared, that their lives were made up of exploits, and 
that on being overwhelmed by numbers they were taken 
up to the Walhalla, there is no saying what would be the 
consequences. We turn away in some trepidation to a capital 
volume of stories about animals. ‘‘Captain Wolf” is 
the tale which gives its name to the book, but in addi- 
tion to this, we have the adventures of a colony of beavers, the 
life of a dog in a poor home and a rich one, and accounts of a fox, 
a cock, a family of rats, and adonkey. None of our former objec- 
tions apply to any of these stories. It is true that in most of them 
poetical justice is dealt out, but then it is always according to the 
deserts of its recipients. If the wolf is killed after a career of 
violence, it had just ventured up to some houses and was trying to 
carry off a child when the alarm was given. If the fox falls a prey to 
the hounds and “ the rabbits are avenged,” that is a matter of con- 
stant occurrence during the hunting season. We may think that the 
beavers are treated a little too severely for not keeping watch, and 
that the cock ought not to have fallen a prey to the polecat. But we 
must admit that all this is very naturally managed. If we some- 
times detect a likeness between one of the animals and a man, 
that is not the fault of the author. There is no arriére pensée to 
be discovered, no attempt to draw subtle analogies and to afford 
a handle for indirect instruction. ‘The animals of this book are 
fairly and legitimately the animals of real life, and though they 
talk and think in English, though they reason and laugh like 
human beings, they never step out of their true characters. One 
other book remains, Rosamond Fine, a story of James II.’s boy- 
hood. In this, however, there is not much to notice. Wesuppose 
all children are on the Stuart side, and will therefore be interested 
in hearing how the last of the Stuart Kings made his first escape 
from St. James’s Palace during the early period of the Great 
Rebellion. The heroine of the story acts the principal part in this 
event, which is transacted under cover of a game of hide and seek. 
The royal prisoner affects to hide in the garden, but really borrows 
akey from the gardener, and gets away through a private door 
while his companions are looking for him. The idea reflects 
credit on the ingenuity of the young lady who devised it. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 

Tae Cornhill is very good. We have not seen anything better 
in its way than the story “Against Time,” with its sketch of 
1863-66, and the way in which grand fortunes were made by 
men with a little capital, good names, no particular scruples, and 
some modicum of local information, a sketch which most writers 
would have made bitter, but which this one makes only 
brilliant. This picture of the speculation in hand, a Turkish 
Credit Foncier (Limited), is admirable, though, as we suppose 
it is intended to fail, it would have been well to give a clearer 
hint of the weak place, the absolute impossibility of getting 
justice if your debtors are more powerful than yourself. 


“I’ve been pretty often at Constantinople in my time, and from all 
I’ve seen and heard there, I believe there’s no such country in the 
world for turning over capital. Every one sings the same song, and 
you never heard a discordant note except from some fool who's burned 
his fingers. Men of the embassies, correspondents of the press, shop- 
keepers in Pera, merchants in Galata, Greeks of the Fanar; at the 
table d’héte at Misseri’s, the whist-tables of the club, the boats on the 
Bosphorus,—Armenians, Turks, Jews, and Infidels all tell the same 
story. From the Sultan on the throne to the hamal on the whari, 
every one is hard up, and what is more to our purpose, many of them 
have valid security of some sort to offer. All over the kingdom, we 
give fresh facilities to commerce, new impulses to agriculture. We 
undersell the native money-lender, and as money-lending goes hand-in- 
hand with philanthropy, you may pick and choose your loans on land 
at fifteen to twenty per cent. from the Iron Gates down to the Sulina 
mouth in a country far richer and safer than Tipperary. Not a fig-tree 
in Syria or a mulberry in Asia Minor, but you may advance on it half 
as much again, and have the owner bless your charity when he brings 
your interest. As fast as you can handle it, you turn over your money 
in freights of grain from Galatz and Ibraila, on consignments of Hun- 
garian horses, Transylvanian oxen, and Bulgarian fowls,—not to speak 
of pawnbroking in the capital, when you take half the jewels of the 
place into your strong box, and hold them security for any terms you 
like to make. In discounting: Anywhere from Brusa to Bagdad the 
ball is at your feet, and you can kick it where you please. You cut 
out the Armenian saraffs, gentlemen who, as I know to my cost, think 
nothing of six per cent. a month on unexceptionable security. In short, 
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Hemprigge, it’s more than a field that opens to us there, it is a province | 
with no limits but the horizon. Work it as we please, we shall never 
see a tenth of it under cultivation in our day.” 
‘There is another story, ‘‘ Moretti’s Campanula,” which is as simply 
pretty as a story can be; and an odd paper on the “‘ Decay of Mur- 
der.” which the writer traces to the decline of force of character, a 
decline visible in the decay of virtues as well as of vices, in the ab- | 
sence of martyrs as well as of murderers, in the gradual dissipation | 
of concentrativeness consequent on the multitude of ideas, occupa- | 
tions, and interests amidst which we live. ‘The theory is all 
wrong, life being as full of passion as ever, though it takes differ- 
ent directions,—hatreds, for instance, being quite as keen as if 
men could call one another out; but it is striking and elo- | 
quently put, though, to be sure, Tennyson did pack this paragraph 
intoa line. ‘*The relative importance of individuals to the mass 
of mankind has steadily declined. ‘There are no kingdoms to be 
had for the winning by anybody who is a good fighter, and can 
get a few thousands of rough companions to believe in him. 
Whole nations have to be taken into council, and none exercise the 
predominant influence in the result. ‘I'he Minister who should 
fancy that he is to shape the fate of his country, would soon find 
that he was really registering the edicts of the majority, and 
following the advice of dozens of anonymous advisers. Great 
reforms are not made by one man, but simply express the extent 
to which new ideas have penetrated the mass of the nation. If a 
man seeks for glory by extending the limits of our knowledge, he 
is only the first amongst a crowd of competitors, and anticipates 
by a year or two the conclusions which would speedily have been 
gathered in without his help. That view of the world which 
represents it as consisting of millions of pigmies, with a small scat- 
tering of giants determining the course of affairs, is becoming 
daily more incredible. We all have to reconcile ourselves to the 
thought that we are small fragments of a vast machinery, whose 
working would be impeded to an imperceptible degree by our 
absence. Nobody is of much importance; there are not above 
two or three persons in the world whose death would cause a fall 
of one per cent. in the funds; and, if we may judge from 
precedent, their disappearance would make far less differ- 
ence than is commonly supposed.” The machinery increases, 
no doubt, in size and in complexity, but the motive-power 
is unchanged, and is and will remain individual intellect. 
The Pope’s death would not affect the funds, but how 
would it affect Christendom? Mr. Gladstone’s death would not 
affect the funds, but how about Ireland after it? ‘The only serious 
or quasi-serious paper is an account of Catherine de Vivonne, 
Marquise de Rambouillet, the half-Italian lady who in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Louis XIIL. founded the first great salon in 
France on virtue, conversation, and respect for grammar, and 
reigned there for nearly sixty years, the centre of a society of 
aristocrats and abilities. Her imitators were ridiculed as Les 
Précieuses, and the aim of the writer is to show that she was in 
no way answerable for their follies, an object in which he only 
partially sueceeds. From his picture alone we should judge 
Madame de Rambouillet to have been an amiable, well-disposed, 
and slightly finicking woman, with a tendency to talk a great deal 
too much ; but she must, in addition to all that, have had the art 
de faire le salon, which so many Frenchwomen have had, and 
which seems to have died out with the kindred French arts of 
conversation and of cookery. 

Mr. J. Hullah contributes to Macmillan a curious little paper 
which will interest singers, on the songs of the last half-century, 
many of which he describes as ‘‘melodious, well fitted to the words, 
and becoming to the voice,” but it consists chiefly of a catalogue, 
and we notice it principally to extract the following remark :— 
“The name of Barry Cornwall has reminded us of a curious cir- 
cumstance connected with English popular songs,—the very small 
number even of the lyrics and lyrical passages—his not excepted 
—of the great poets of the first half of this century which have 
been set to music with any signal success. How little is there 
‘married to immortal’ music of Wordsworth, of Coleridge, of 
Southey, of Keats, of Byron! Shelley is (strange to say) the prin- 
cipal exception ; of Scott and Campbell, how few even of the verses 
written expressly for music have been happily and successfully set.” 
Has Shelley’s wonderful fragment ‘* Music” ever been “ set,” or 
are all composers afraid of their own unworthiness to deal with 
words which married to adequate music would melt men’s hearts 
in a stream of more than earthly melody? ‘There is an interesting 
account of Herr Koenig, inventor of the first steam printing machine, 
the germ of all others, Applegarth’s, Hoe’s, and the newest of all, 
the Walter machine, which prints 11,000 copies an hour,—a rate 





educated population, will want a million copies struck off between 
2and5a.m. But the best paper is Mr. Ward's on the late Professor 
Conington, a paper full of delicate and thoughtful criticism— 
as, for instance, the remark that Mr. Conington, armoured in 
rare knowledge, exulted like one of Virgil’s own heroes in his 
arms, and his account of that delight in the recasting of felici- 
tous words which made the translation of Horace such a labour 
of love, and the very remarkable parallel drawn between the 
character of the Professor and that of the illustrious Isaac Casau- 
bon :—**‘I'c Huguenot scholar whose reputation is made at twenty- 
three ; who rises at daybreak and prays and reads the Fathers ; 
who is too Protestant to allow Basil the title of Saint; who 
lectures in a constant daily round; who is so contented with his 
lot that he can applaud Seneca for saying that ‘ the worst kind of 
madness is to be ever beginning to live;’ whose great works are 
hindered by the thousand little distractions of his daily life; who 
sits as ‘Theological Assessor in the case of a heretical Lucharistie ; 
who is for ever uncertain between this religious party and that— 
seeing that ‘ these cling to gross errors, those fly from those errors 
into inventions of their own ;’—if Mr. Conington had been born 
at Geneva in 1559, and had lived at Paris under Henry IV., 
would not his life have been the counterpart of this?” Very 
slight, but very good, is the sketch of the paternal despotism 
exercised by the police at Munich, where paternal despotism is 
carried further than in any place on the Continent,—where, for 
example, it controls matters like the letting of apartments, and 
the choice of a residence by each new surgeon. ‘The writer, a 
lady, satirizes it, of course; but we suspect, in her heart of hearts, 
she recognizes the truth that a very little more of it in England 
would be a great good; that an authority, for example, to whom 
one could appeal when one was legally robbed, would be a con- 
solation rather than an oppression. It might be a bore to present 
oneself for a passport once a year; but imagine the luxury of 
summarily fining a landlady for an overcharge for coffee! 

Fraser is rather dull, and its best paper is perhaps the dullest. 
It is a very striking sketch of the waste of English charity in all 
its forms, from the gift of sixpences in the street to the foundation 
of great almshouses, a waste which suggests to the reader that, after 
all, charity is probably a mistake. But beyond a suggestion that a 
new Charity should be compelled to demand some supervision or 
licence from the State, Mr. Fitch does not appear to have derived 
many hints from his very unusual experience. ‘The general drift of 
his advice is to refrain from giving unless you can give after personal 
inquiry, but that would mean in the case of most citizens, including 
all great money-getters, to refrain from giving at all, and this 
deduction Mr. Fitch either does not intend or does not venture to 
draw. Ilis account, however, may be read with advantage by 
men who desire to know whether the distrust of the Charities so 
steadily displayed by the Press is well founded, and will perhaps 
do something to convince them that when Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to tax the Charities he was really refusing heavy bounties 
from the State to bodies which were most of them wast- 
ing the means they derived from private individuals. 
The paper on the controversy between Pusey and ‘Temple has 
too much sceptical scorn about it for our taste—doubt being 
always matter of sadness, if only for the pity for human blindness 
which it ought to excite,—and we demur strongly to its conclusion 
that if the Church of England were dissolved, Dr. Pusey’s party 
would gain the upper hand within the fortress. That would be 
true if the garrison were all priests, but the immense majority 
happen to be laity, who centuries before Protestantism, believed 
that sacerdotalism was a human invention, and mocked at priests 
more sharply than at lords. Miss Cobbe’s paradoxical attack on 
study as the cause of ill-health, as tending to the propagation of 
vice, and as, on the whole, powerless to increase the happiness of 
mankind, may be read with interest, more especially as her denun- 
ciation is only directed against the reasons we allege for the 
pursuit of knowledge, and not against the pursuit itself, which in 
the following fine passage she exalts above all others :— 

“ Knowledge, like virtue, is not good because it is useful, but useful be- 
cause itis good. It is useful contingently, and good essentially. The joy 
of it is simple; and not only needs not to be supplemented by accessory 
advantages, but is well worth the forfeit of many advantages to obtain. 
Tho most miserable wretch we can imagine is the ignorant convict 
locked up in a solitary cell, with nothing to employ his thoughts but 
unattainable vice and frustrated crime, whereon his stupid judges leave 
him to ruminate, as if such poison were moral medicine likely to cure 
the diseases of his soul. And, on the other hand, one of the happiest 
beings we can imagine is the man at the opposite end of tho intellectual 
scale, who lives in the free acquirement of noble knowledgo. What is 


any ‘increase of sorrow’ incurred thereby, compared to the joy of it? 
To look on the fields of earth and air,—not as the dull boor regards 





which will one day seem absurdly slow to men who, writing for an 


them, as mere patches of brown, and green, and blue, with promises of 
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food or shelter, sunshine or shower,—but as the geologist, the botanist, 
the astronomer regards them, each as an infinite world of interest, 
wherein Order, and Law, and Beauty are tracked by his rapid thought, 
even as the swallow traces the insect on the wing! To be able to take 
surveys such as these, is to be admitted to a spectacle for which angels 
might envy the sons of men. But to do yet more, to make memory 
like a gallery hung round with all the loveliest scenes of nature, and 
all the masterpieces of art ; to make the divine chorus of the poets sing 
for us their choicest strains, whenever we beckon them from the cells 
where they lie hidden deep in our souls: to talk familiarly, as if they 
were our living friends, with the best and wisest men who have ever 
lived on earth, and link our arms in theirs in the never-withering groves 
of an eternal Academe,—this is to be happy, indeed. This is to burst 
the bonds of space, and bring the ages together, and lift ourselves out 
of the sordid dust to sit at the banquet of heroes and of gods.” 

Except the story ‘ Jobn,” which is perfect in its way, Black- 
wood contains nothing readable. Even O'Dowd is dull, and we 
can only wonder whether he makes this statement seriously. ‘A 
very ingenious Italian chemist discovered, some short time ago, a 
method of making diamonds and rubies. His invention stood the 
test of the most searching scrutiny, and there was no quality of 
density, lustre, hardness, or insolubility which his manufactured 
gems did not sustain with success. There was, in fact, but one 
feature in which the discovery presented anything of discourave- 
ment. It was, that the fictitious stones cost about three times 
the price of real ones.” Does he really mean to say that rubies 
were made, that, in fact, a chemist had succeeded in superseding 
the use of time? That man could make coal. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ancien 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. publish in a splendid volume Jwelve 
Parables of our Lord, illustrated and illuminated. The illustrations are 
sketches taken in the East by H. R. McEniry; and have a genuine 
Oriental tone and colour about them. If we had to choose those 
which please us most, we should say the renderings of the “ Marriage 
Supper” and “The Shepherd with the Lost Sheep.” The illuminations are 
taken from a Venetian source, the “Brevario de Grimani.” They are in 
parts, we must confess, somewhat too naturalistic to please us altogether ; 
and we should be bold enough to prefer the very artistic design which 
Mr. Lewis Hind has furnished for the title-page. The same conventional 
treatment has been used with success in the ornamentation of the binding. 
Altogether, it is a very handsome book, and those who meditate a gift of 
the more splendid kind cannot do better than examine it. Mr. Marks, 
with his Ridiculous Rhymes (Routledge), must be content to be reckoned 
a follower of the ingenious artist who gave us last year the Ridicula 
Rediviva, And he follows him with no little success. The colouring, 
perhaps, is less pleasing, and the ornament less artistic and elaborate, 
but the drawing is uniformly spirited, and often very humorous. 
The personification of ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with his body of egg that 
has developed upwards and sideways into a cock chicken and down- 
wards into human legs, with the yolk pouring out through the fatal 
wound in his side, is exceedingly ingenious. The astonishment of 
the tailor who has shot his old sow instead of the carrion crow is well 
given, The lion who has beaten the unicorn “all round about the town” 
has a manly British look, and there is a fine humorous extravagance about 
** Ba! Ba! Black Sheep ;” ‘‘ Old King Cole,” too, is a good picture. In 
<Esop’s Fables, illustrated by Ernest Griset (Cassell and Co.), there is an 
abundant store of humour. Such an illustration as that of “The Fox 
without a Tail” is a great test of the artist’s power. The tailless one is 
delivering his harangue in the midst of some thirty of his fellows. His 
figure is admirable, but the variety of expression and attitude in the listen- 
ing crowd is a greatstudy. Of humour with the satirical tinge in it, not 
unrepresented in sop, the “ Mountain in Labour” is a good specimen. 
Almost all are good, and not a few are admirable. The book, in fact, is 
as full of fun as it could be. Beside such wealth of humour, 
Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse, with illustrations by Harrison 
Weir (Griffith and Farran), shows to some disadvantage, but the draw- 














ings are pleasing and spirited.-A more sober amusement will be | 


afforded by Little Max, with fifteen etchings by Frank Geissler 
(Seeleys). “Little Max” is a young gentleman of seven, half-English, 
half-German by birth, who comes to live with his cousins, and whose 
proceedings are described in a very matter-of-fact tale—which the 
children, being very realistic in their tastes, will probably enjoy very 
much—and illustrated by some very pretty etchings. The design of 
these is always graceful, and the execution strikes us as being particu- 
larly good. An old favourite, Mrs. S. C. Hall's Midsummer Eve: a 
Fairy Tale (Hotten), appears in a new edition, with, we suppose, the same 
engravings which illustrated it when it appeared many years ago in the 
Art Journal. Mrs. Hall was fortunate enough to secure the help of 
such distinguished artists as Maclise, Stanfield, Creswick, and others. 





The talo itself, though it mixes real life and fairy life more than our | 


Aunt Louisa’s 





maturer taste approves, is prettily and gracefully told. 


Nursery Favourite (Warne and Co.) gives us, with gorgeous pictures 
which will please the little ones, sundry well-known stories. Among 


these is “Diamonds and Toads,” with its moral that “cross, unkind, 
words are as bad as toads and vipers.” We must confess to having had 
so ill-regulated a mind as to be very sorry for the very pretty girl, 
ill-tempered as she was, whom we see lying dead in the last pic- 
ture. Might we suggest to Aunt Louisa that her prose is better than 
her vorse ? The illustrations of the Child's Picture-Book of Domestic 
Animals (Routledge) are not all equally good.. The ass and the pigs are 
admirable, but the goat has a very undomestic look indeed ; and here 
and there, as particularly in the cat, the colouring is somewhat crude, 
There is more of a business character about Picture Natural History 
(Cassell and Co.), with its six hundred illustrations, which rely on their 
sober accuracy, not on colouring. At the same time, we may mention 
another book which is put together with a serious intention, Picture 
Teaching, by Janet Byrne (Cassell and Co.) We welcome three old 
favourites, the tales which childhood loved before it became so wise, and 
doubtless loves still, in Zom Thumb, Jack and the Beanstalk, and the 
Babes in the Wood (Routledge), illustrated with the usual splendour of 
colour. ——The same publishers also send us, for the benefit of children 
who prefer the real, the Fuancy-Dress Ball and the Juvenile Party. 
Children who care more for reading than for pictures may have it in 
Old Nursery Vales and Popular Stories (Ward, Lock, and Tyler), though 
they will get some pretty pictures too. For a “Sunday book" they 
may go to the Children of the Old Testament, by J. Erskine Clark, M.A. 
(Gardner). We should not ourselves have chosen as ono of these subjects 
the forty-and-two children who are said to have mocked at Elisha, 
and to have been torn by she-bears; but tastes differ.—— We aro beset, 
so to speak, with a great crowd of books intended for boys and girls, 
They all demand speedy notice, for they are all books of this season; 
and as, though illustrated, they rely for their attractions chiefly on 
their text, it is the more difficult to do them even approximate justice, 
It is not merely from selfish considerations that we object to their vast 
numbers ; wo cannot but think that there is a great waste in the 
amount of time, and talent, and monoy that authors, publishers, public, 
and readers spend upon them. Is it a fact, or is it merely one of the 
delusions of the daudator temporis acti, that in old days, if we may so 
speak of a quarter of a century ago, boys and girls, not having 
anew story ready to their hand every day, did read something 
more of really classical English literature, whether of poetry 
or prose? The present writer sees many boys, and he cannot 
help thinking that the tone of their reading has been lowered. 
Complaint, however, is useless, and there are some of these “ boys’ 
and girls’ books” which we are really glad to see. One which 
ought to win for itself a permanent place in this region of literature is 
Mr. Henry Kingsley’s Zales of Old Travel Renarrated (Macmillan). 
The idea is an excellent one, and very well carried out. Mr. Kingsley, 
indeed, is a writer on whom it is easy to make sharp criticisms. The 
frolic of his style, which is absolutely inimitable, which makes one 
recognize his handiwork by a single sentence, sometimes passes into a 
sort of recklessness. What can he mean, for instance, when he says 
that a certain Jesuit father, in identifying the “ chigger,” a certain tropical 
insect, with one of the plagues of Egypt, was defending “ the Mosaic cos- 
mogony ”"? What have the plagues of Egypt to do with the cosmogony? 
But for a humour and vivacity that never flag, for power of graphic descrip- 
tion, and for an eminent quality of ‘‘readableness,” he has very few equals. 
And here he has a subject which not only has a wonderful interest of its 
own, but also suits him exactly. Let any one look, for instance, at “ The 
Adventures of Andrew Battel,” where Mr. Kingsley has made what was 
probably a tedious story into a romance, or something better. No romance, 
indeed, could venture on such a marvel as that terrible nation of can- 
nibals, the Gagas, who buried all their offspring alive, and filled up 
their number with the children of conquored tribes, that there might be 
no family ties or human feeling among them. “The Wanderings of 
a Capuchin,” again, and “ Winter at Spitzbergen,” are capital stories. 
But we might single out all for the same praise. Grown-up people 
should know that they will like the book as well, probably even better, 
than the young ones. Another writer, well known for his own sake, and 
for the sake of one whose name ho bears, the Rev. H. C. Adams, gives 
us “ Tales upon Texts ” (Routledge). We felt disposed to cavil at the title, 
but the tales are told so naturally, and are so free from any appearance of 
being strained to suit a purpose, that we accept it. Every one illustrates 
the working of some high quality or some dangerous fault, anda few 
Scripture words are used to point the moral. In one instance, at least, 
| the tale of ‘Horace Lyndsay,” the narrative corrects very admirably the 
common misreading of a passage, that which refers to Esau finding n0 
| place of repentance. If we have any fault to find, it is with the way in 
| which fiction is used. Some of the stories are true, or partly true, we 
are told, some are wholly fictitious. Novw, fiction is quite legitimate in 
| the story of “The Cornish Miner,” for instance, where a man sacrifices 
“his life for a rival, but it scarcely seems so in such a one as that of 
' “The Deserted Island.” A man is “marooned,” i.e., put on shore; & 
| passenger volunteers to accompany him, and contrives to get also a supply 
' of provisions, seeds, &c. Years after, a party procuring water for their ship 
is left, owing to a sudden hurricane, on the same island. When i2 
despair of finding food, they discover fruit-trees, vegetables, even 























'sheep. Then it turns out that the officer in command is the son of the 
| self-devoted passenger, who, by the way, turns up at last to take his son 
| off. Now, here the whole value of the story depends on the truth of the 
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eoincidences. But most of the stories are very good and very well told. 
___-Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, a name familiar to most boy readers, writes 
the history of John Deane of Nottingham (Griffith and Farran), a tale of 
the days of William III. and Queen Anne, and founded on fact. The 
first part of the story is somewhat tame; Mr. Kingston is more at home 
on the sea; when he gets his hero there, the story is all that could be 
desired. Boys pick up so much of what little history they know from 
such books as these, that we shall be excused for remarking that the 
Duke of Berwick was the son, not of Charles II., but of James II.—— 
In Adrift in a Boat (Hodder and Stoughton), Mr. Kingston has a subject 
after his own heart, and makes a pretty little story out of it.——We may 
mention here the republication, in illustrated editions, of three other 
works of the same author, a Voyage round the World, My First Voyage 
to Southern Seas, and Old Jack (Nelson and Sons), all of them described 
as “ books for boys,” and all of them, we believe, well known as such.—— 
Tales of the White Cockade, by Barbara Hutton (Griffith and Farran), at 
least have a subject which never wearies. They are not fascinating. 
enough to turn their readers into Jacobites. What a strange thing, by the 
way, is this sentiment that hangs about the Stuarts, who were in truth 
a very matter-of-fact raco. Theodora, by Emilia Marryat Norris 
(Griffith and Farran), is “a tale for girls.” Let us hope that it will do 
them good. A vengeance so awful falls upon one offender that it ought 
to have its effect on even the most hardened. The greater part of the 
story describes the life of a boarding-school ; there, at least, it is not 
pleasant to read, but it is written with power. Christabel Hope, by 
Mrs. Jerome Mercier (Warne and Co.), is more toour mind. Christabel 
is a dear little creature, who wins the reader's heart from the first 
moment that he sees her, surrounded by one of those strange “second 
lives” of fancy in which some children, and grown-up people 
too, spend half their lives. And the other heroine, Bell, with her 
passion for the stage and ber disenchantment, and sensible Mrs. 
Baker, with her “calmly cheerful face, in whose wide expanse the 
features cropped out like insignificant local accidents on an extensive 
plain,” are capitally drawn. Altogether, this is a delightful book. 
Claudia: a Tale, by A. 1. 0. E. (Nelson), is a sketch of some power, 
showing how a heroine, who thinks nobody honest enough, entangles 
horself through her self-corceit in a web of elaborate deceit. If the 
authoress could have been content with teaching this lesson, and 
not meddled with more difficult spiritual questions, it would have 
been well. The Hill-Side Farm, by Anna J. Buckland (Cassell 
and Co.), is a bright little story, not without humour.——For the 
Little Orphan, by Annie Thornley (Cassell and Co.), we can say 
only that it is well meant. One by One, a Child's Book of Tales 
and Fables, the Golden Harp, and Rhyme and Reason (Routledge), 
are from the pen of H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. All are very elegantly 
got up, all plentifully furnished with good illustrations. Rhyme and 
Reason has the best pictures, full of liveliness and fun. One by One 
the best reading. Dr. Dulcken has collected his tales from far, alike 
from east and west, from Arab story-tellers and Zsop. Many of them 
are good, and some are new,—noew to us, at all events. This is how 
Zadig advised the king to choose a treasurer. ‘Take the lightest 
dancer,’ he said. Now the candidates passed through the treasury, and 
~when they came before the king one of them skipped about marvellously 
well; and lo! he was the only one whose pockets were empty. 
We can have no doubt what to say about Brave Old Ballads (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler), a handsome volume of such old favourites as 
“Adam Bell,’ “Chevy Chase,” “The Tanner of Tanworth,” with 
bright illustrations by Mr. John Gilbert. There are of Old England, 
——The Enchanted Toasting-Fork (Tinsley), with its chaffing rhymes, 
and picturos, often clever, is very characteristic of the New. Among 
new editions precedence must be given to Mr. Charles Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies (Macmillan). As a book of the old style, we may contrast 
the Story of the Robins, by Mrs. Trimmer (Warne), now for the first 
time, we learn, adorned with illustrations printed in colours, and, with 
or without them, long, we trust, to remain a favourite. The Circle of 
the Year is an adaptation, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, of a French 
work, Les Suisons (Nimmo)..——Old Merry’s Annual (Hodder and 
Stoughton) and Aunt Judy's Christnas Volume (Bell and Daldy) give 
us in a handsome form the year or half-year's issue of two well-known 
magazines. We have also received a now edition of George Cruik- 
shank's Table-Book (Bell and Daldy).—Robinson Crusoe (Cassell and 
Co.) appears in a binding more gorgeous than we ever saw him wear 
before. This is new, but the illustrations seem familiar.-—~Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress appears in words of one syllable in two rival series. 
Messrs. Cassell publish one by Mr. S. P. Day, Messrs. Routledge another 
by Mary Godolphin. 
































Early Leaves. By the Rev. John Coyle. (Glasgow: Adamson.)— 
An affected title and an inflated preface give the reader a prejudice 
against a volume of some merit. Mr. Coyle was a young Independent 
minister at Forfar; a self-taught man who had raised himself from the 
position of an artizan, and who died at the early age of twenty-six. 
These sermons are selected from his remains. They are worth pre- 
serving, but they do not show much breadth or grasp of thought. Tho 
real difficulties of theology he passes by; in fact, though there is much 
religious fecling generally of a sound and wholesome character in them, 
there is little or no theology in the highest sense of that word. 
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(Barrett & Son) 20 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 20 
(Rivington) 5 0 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR:.} 


) Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 1 1b., $1b., and } lb. Packets. 





Ss H ERRBRI E S. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s. 
$.—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich)...... 363. 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 488. 
T. O. LAZENBY. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 





” 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE'S E’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and -ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunyille and Co., 
Belfast ; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


MEsses. . H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, have removed 
from their old premises at 94 HOLBORN HILL, where 
they have carried on business for upwards of seventy 
years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES at the 
Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. Every 
kind of wine, spirit, and liqueur in stock. Price lists 
sent on application. 

Messrs, Fearon’s West-End House remains at 145 
New Bond street. 
“T A ANDALUGZA”™— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 

Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
oo address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
.C. 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 
Tn pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 





Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- } 


tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocer’ and Italian 
Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUF ACTU RER. 
H. e 8 & & 
| . 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Cups, Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


H* D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

24th December, 1868, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this day ...... £738,092 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 555,544 


ASSETS. 
+» £1,252,174 
1,271,369 


Founded 








Accumulated Fund ...... 
Present Value of Life Premiu 
LIABILITIES 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3, 166,! 596) £1,542,361 

Preseut Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per 


QUNUM) «ee a 68,295 





Further details as to the Assets ‘ead Liabilities of the | 


Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


presan LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—NOo. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 
The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 





ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
| 


£950,000, 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 


than nine times the Premium Income. 


| 
It will hence be seen that ample Security is 


guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’ 
WORLD'S 





ype RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
iT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. .....000.06 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 

(22 Cornhill, E.C. 

gio Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... <50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

rED New street, Birmingham, 
] | J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS of 

e Black, Blue, and mixed-coloured Witneys, 

lined Italian cloth and Velvet Collar, 31s 6d each; also 
of milled and treble Meltons, from 42s to 63s each, 


J. NICOLL invites special attention 
e to a new design for a popular WINTER 
WAISTCOAT, which he has just invented. It will be 
found an invaluable desideratum by all who travel or 
are exposed to inclement weather. The body part is of 
elastic cloth, made expressly for this purpose, with 
sleeves of the same material. At the wrists are attached 
contrivances of rich seal fur, which will either cover 
the hand as a gauntlet, or when thrown back will form 
a handsome cuff and ornament. 
For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours, 


bead FASHIONS.—-Messrs. JAY 
beg to invite Ladie’s attention to “ The Queen” 
newspaper of the 4th inst., wherein will be found a 
most complete Illustration of Fashionable Dress and 
French Costume for the present season. 

US, 


The London General Mourning Warchouse, 247, 249, 
251 Regent street. 
OODT APE STR Y DE C ORATIONS 
HOW. — S PATENT, 
No, 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds, 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford 

street, W. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
ACCIDENT OF ANY \ Sth 
May be secured by a policy of t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANC EC IMPANY- 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1.000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £5 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Cora- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WIL LIAM J. V 1 AN, Secretary. 











prin UMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 


| street, 


MAGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


NEWTON and CO.'S (Opticians to the Queen) Celebrated and Greatly Improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, as suppli 0d 


to Government, complete in Case, £3 3s, can only be bad at their Establishment. 
Larger Lantern, 10s 6d, 16¢, and 35s.—3 Fleet street, Temple | Bar, Lo 


MAGIC LANTERN, with 1 doz. Slides 
ndon.—Illustrated Price List for Four Stampe. 


3, 73 6d and 10s 6d ; 





A BUCKLE THAT. ‘LOCKS. —Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 
BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BROWN 


IS GENUINE. 


AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 


AND POLSON’S. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS. and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 








AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1369, 
HE GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT: which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the PAkis and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS. 

A single trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 
ness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- 
ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 

Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig's signature. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

fay MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 1s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s- 
Double ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 

7 NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
: PILLS.—Colds, Coughs, Shortness of Breath. 
—These corrective remedies are infallible for these 
pectoral complaints, which neglected often end in 
Asthma, Bronchitis, or Consumption. The Ointment 
‘ell rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the 
skin, is Carried directly to the lungs, whence it expels 
all impurities. All the blood in the body constantly 
passes through the lungs, and there all noxious par- 
ticles tending to produce disease can be quickly, 
thoroughly, and permanently neutralized, rendered 
harmless, or ejected from the system. In influenza 
and all chest complaints, early curative measures are 
imperiously demanded: one day's delay may cause a 
Protracted illness, one week's neglect may consign the 
diseased to destruction. 




















MAPPIN 


AND WEBB'S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 

















TABLE KNIVES. | = — 
is Carvers. 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles.| = | 2 | aevere 
ae 

Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 17s| 13s, 6s 0d 
ivory, square, full size a 203/158) 7s 0d 
better, round 25s|18s| 9s 0d 
303/22s 11s 6d 


» round handles, strong 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 

158, 20s, 25s, 35s, 408. 

BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 208, 258, 39s. 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s, 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, L4s, 208, 25s, to 60s, 















Fiddle King's, Thread 

SPOONS and FORKS. Pattern, Lily, & Beaded 
attern. | Patterns. 
Tea Spoons -per doz.) 10s 24s 00s 
Dessert s+ 2 4s 54s 
Table...... ” Sis 708 
Dessert Forks . * y 4s 54s 
DIS sensieseserssninens » 1278363 48s] S48 | 70s 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10a, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 358, 45s, 55s, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 43s, 608, 80s, 
The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 
always fresh. 

Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 138, £2, £2 5s. 





Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 


Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, | 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 48 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d, A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Itelief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
W EAKNESS.— The Finest ‘Tonic is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C.—Lewis and Co, Agents, Worcester. 


: STRINGENT LOZENGES of the 
i RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. For relaxed 
throat. In bottles, 2s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 
277 OXFORD STREET, London. 


JARR'S LIFE PILLS clear from the 
body all hurtful impurities. The mild pleasant 
action and powerful curative properties of this medi- 
cine recommend it as the most useful remedy for the 
restoration of sound bodily health and mental vigour. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLI 


av). 


7 RAGRA NT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 


| TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
| teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J, C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 





Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 
IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 


4 SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 

Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSII, LAMBETH, S8.E, 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish squaro (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and Is Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


Heevexs SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 60 many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 

YAUCE.—LEA and PERKINS. 
i The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


~~ INDIGESTION. | 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
l A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd 23 9d, and 11s, 





STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS. from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free.—406 aud 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 








THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the season are added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply of all forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 
See MUDIE'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION, now ready, postage free on application. 
The collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two HuNDRED THOUSAND 


Vo.wmes of Surplus Copies of popular Books of the past and present season, and | 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well 
adapted for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orricse—4+ KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SHAMROCK EDITION of MOORE'S POEMS. 
In crown 8vo, with Portrait and 7 Plates, price 4s 6d, cloth, gilt edges; or, without 
Illustrations, price 33 6d, cloth. 


HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Auto- | 


biographical Prefaces and Notes, complete in One Volume. 

“This is a manual or pocket volume containing the complete collection of Thomas 
Moore's poetical works, under the appropriate title of the Shamrock Edition. The 
print, although small, is exquisitely clear, the paper good, the general appearance 
all that can be desired. It is a marvel how so beautiful an edition of the poet can 
be produced at the price."—Dai/y News. 

London: LONGMANS, GRE 






=N, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, Vol. 1., in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


HARACTERISTICS. By ANTHONY, 
the Rev. WALTER M. Hatcu, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. (To be 
completed in 3 vols.) . 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Third Earl of | 


SHAFTESBURY,. Edited, with Marginal Analysis, Notes and Illustrations, by | 





[December 4, 1869, 


i 
Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
| THIRD EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 


MY NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO MY SON, 


DECISION OF CHARACTER EXEMPLIFIED. 

—See “MY NEW YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON.” 
INDECISION OF CHARACTER EXEMPLIFIED. 

—See “ My NEW YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON.” 
CONSTANCY OF MIND EXEMPLIFIED. 

—See “MY NEW YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON.” 
| “The maxims for the government of life, with practical illustrations, cannot fait 
to be highly profitable to the young, and adults may benefit largely by their perusal,” 

London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row, and all Booksellers, 











New Edition (the 26th), in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, 
rP\HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASEs, 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roger, M.D, F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &. 

“Dr. Roget's ‘Thesaurus * is full cd “A most useful manual of reference 
suggestions, and exhibits, as nodictionary |to aid the memory, and render its 
ein, the extraordinary richness and | resources of language instantly available, 
flexibility of the English language. We | A glance ata page of this * Thesaurus’ 
recommend its use to all writers who} may often save much time and mental 
desire to have at command a copious | effort; an entire train of thought with its 
vocabulary and the entire resources of | ramifications being exhibited in orderly 
the English tongue, whether for speak-| survey; thereby not only facilitating 
ing, public or conversational, for trans- | the labour of composition, but adding 
lating, or for original written composi- | greatly to its force and accuracy.”—Joha 
tion.”—Lelectic Review. Bull, 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 




















A New Edition, in 8yo, price 14s, cloth. 

T HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 

ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work, 
By Freveric Seesponm. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
| *,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
| arrival of ERAsMUs, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| 








On Tuesday next, in Syo, price 5s, cloth. 
rMVACITUS’S ANNALS, Books [. and IL., Translated into 
English; with Notes and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters. By A. HL 
| BEESLY, M.A.,, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





and Is 8d. 


rh T 
NATUR E: 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
CONTENTS OF NO. V,. 
SCIENTIFIC REFORM. 
PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY.—IL By 
Stewart, F.R.S. 
SERMONS in STONES. By David Forbes, F.R.S. 
(With Illustrations.) 
The ORIGIN of SPECIES CONTROVERSY.—II. 
By A. R. Wallace. 
OUB BOOK-SHELF. 
The DEEP-SEA DREDGING EXPEDITION in H.M:S. 
“PORCUPINE.” I. Natural History. By J. Gwyn 


Every Thursday, price 4d; Monthly Parts, 1s 4d CO HAMBERS'S 


CONTENTS OF DECEM 
A LIMITED HORIZ 


2. Turret-Ships. 


Balfour 
WALTER SCOTT AT 
LIFE in a LOG-HUT. 
The CLERICAL MAR 
AMERICA’S NEW HL 
ers. 

MR. W. H. BAKER'S 
Jeffreys, F.RS, ik. W. H. BAKER'S 
UTILIZATION of SEWAGE. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION with FRANCE 
Dr. PENNY, F.R.S.E. 


The MONTH: SCIEN 


Men: Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S.—Changes in Jupiter: J. 


$ ‘ . ‘ ‘uckow’'s FE ? 7 
Browning (with Iiustration)—Ouekow's Eggs: W. In the press, will be published, December 11, price Is. 


J. Sterland—The Corona: J. M. Wilson. 


Notes—Botany — Chemistry — Physics — Physiology — R ULES of B ESIQU E. 
Xv 


Societies and Academies—Diary—Books Received, LORAINE BALDWIN, 
Part I., containing Nos. I.—IV., now ready, price 1s 4d. | Short Whist.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. HARRISON and Sons, Bo 
Publishing Office, 9 Southampton street, Strand, W.c. | Pall Mull, London, S.W. 


—aieancoaneel rNHE SOCIETY 


Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 120. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for TION of SKETCHES and 


DECEMBER. With Illustrations by ROBERT] BERS is NOW OPEN, 4 Pall Mall East. Ten till tive. 
Admission ls. Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 


astu YEAR. | 


Chaps. 1-8, j 
OUR IRONCLAD NAVY. 1. Broadside Vessels. | 
The MYSTERY of BE 
The CENTRAL CAUC 
A BOOK of REFERENCE. 

A MEDLEVAL BANQUET. 
An INVENTOR'S REVENGE. 


A WONDERFUL SQUARE MILE. 
FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LETTERS to the EDITOR:—Lectures to Working. |) eee ner a ote ep tee Christmas Num- | or are members of a recognized learned society. 


WATER COLOURS. 


JOURNAL. — ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841, 

BER Part.—Price 7d. PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

IN. In Fifteen Chapters. | Presipent—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

| ‘The following are the terms of admission to this 

Library, which contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 

Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Lai RAV TA. Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 

ASUS. £0: Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


WORK. 


KET. 

GHWAY. In Two Chap- ss 

RING. Sta ALLIED UNIVERSITIES CLUB, 
12 Grafton street, Piccadilly. 


This Club is established for Noblemen and Gentle- 
men who are or have been Members of a University, 


CE and ARTS. 


It being a proprietary Club, no pecuniary liability 
attaches to any of the members. 

The premises are admirably situated, commanding a 
By JOuN | view of the whole of Albemarle street and St. James's 
Editor of the “Laws of | ‘tteet,and contain ample accommodation for a Morning 
> aud Reading Room, a Dining Room, a Billiard Room, 
Card Rooms, &c, The internal arrangements of the 
Club are under the management of a Comunittee. 

The entrance-fee is fifteen guineas. 

* Gane The annual subscription is five guineas, 
of PAINTERS in To the first two hundred Members the entrance-fee 
The WINTER EXHIBL- | is five guineas, but to be of this number immediate 
STUDIES by the MEM- | #pplication must be made. 
P COMMITTEE, 
J. R. Campbell, Esq., M.A., Edinburgh. 
T. Waller E. Evans, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., Trinity 

College, Dublin, 


oksellers to the Queen, 5! 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. (With an Illus- 
tration.) Chapters XXIII-X XVII. 

SHAMROCKIA NA. Chapter 1L—The Bygone. 

SP ETT OEE GTEL one. Occasionilly, Hollan 

The DECAY of MURDER. 


AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) Concert, introducing the 


Se MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO.— 

Astounding Effects, Three Ghosts emanate from | Herbert Hodson, Exq., B.A., London, Barrister-at-Law. 
Professor Pepper. Peculiar People of the Period, by 
Messrs. Wardroper. The Kelics of Maximilian. Petit | G Alexander Simpson, Esq., M.B.. Aberdeen. 


George Heaton, Esq., B.A., Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 

1 and its Exhibition, by | anthony Peck, Esq., M.A., St. Catherine's College, 

Cambridge. 


Chapter 7.—Regrets and Follies. 

8.—Mr. Childersleigh finds a Trainer. 

9—The Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey (Limited). 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


” 


” 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1369. No. DCL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
JOHN. Part II. 
MYSTERY or PASSION PLAYS. 
F. W. FABER'S LIFE and LETTERS. 
The FAROESE SAGA. Part IL. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. Agrarian Juries—The Porte 
and the Pasha—In the Nursery. 
EGYPT and the STORY of the SUEZ CANAL, 
EARL'S DENE. Part IT. 
The GOVERNMENT and the COUNTRY. 
W. BLAcKWoop and Sons Edinburgh and London. 


HE ACADEMY. The Turrp 
_ Number of THE ACADEMY, a New Literary 
Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 
Science. and Art, will be published on Saturday, 
December 11, and may be obtained by order of all 
Booksellers and Newsagents. 
*,* Advertisements cannot be received later than 
Monday Next, the 6th inst, 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle street, 








Herr Angyalphi, and the Misses Campbell. Herr 
Schalkenbach on the grand Electric Organ. The 
Mysterious Hand.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Is. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money peceived on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 

street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS, 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

RB. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
B VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s.—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 





eminent basso profondo | percy Ullathorne, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Solicitor—G. H. Oliver, Esq., 31 King street, Cheapside. 
Secretary—L, H. Martin, Esq., late 69th Regiment. 
November, 186), 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s:—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 1s 9d. Do. do., zine-lined, from 48 6d. 
Covered Box-scoops, from 4s 6d. Do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 103 6d. Do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, 
from 19s. Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 30s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
confidently asserts his to be the largest, and at the 
same time the best and most varied, assortment in the 
world. 
\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices, and plaus of the 20 large Show-rooms 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, 
London, W. With the present Railway Facilities the 
eost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at asmull 
fixed rate, 
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Just published, crown Svo, pp. 336, price 4s. 


FACTS AND DATES; 


3 LEADING EVENTS IN SACRED AND 
OB TUNE HISTORY, A Tee a 
\CTS IN THE VARIOUS SIC. 
— SCIENCES, 
ory being aided throughout by a Simple and 


wae Natural Method. 
Rev, ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.GS., 
= of “A Manual of Modern Geography, Mathe- 


matical, Physical, and Political,” &c., &c. 
WrttaM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

NEW WORK by Dr. CUMMING. 


Immediately, in crown 8vo. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON, 


ESHADOWED IN HISTORY AND IN 
a PROPHECY. 
By the Rey. Joun CumMinG, D.D. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





ee ee 
Handsome Jlustrates Cift Books. 


mperial Svo, 832 pages, profusely embellished with 
. Engravings and Coloured Pictures, cloth boards, 7s ; 
gilt extra, 5s 6d; half-calf extra, 10s; the 


LEISURE-HOUR VOLUME 
FOR 1869, 


CONTAINING: — 

DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. By Hesba 
Stretton. 

The MAN in POSSESSION. By Mrs. Prosser. 

AMERICAN SKETCHES. By an American 
Consul. 

FROM NUBIA DOWN tho NILE. By Howard 
Hopley. 

TWO MONTHS in PALESTINE. By Author 
of “Two Months in Spain.” 

CURIOSITIES of MUSSULMAN DIET. By 


Hermann Vambeéery, author of * Travels in Central 


Asia.’ 
A WALK in SOUTH DEVON. By Rev. Harry 
Jones. 


COUNTRY STROLLS. By the Author of 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES: A Survey of the 
Civil Service. 

NIGHT SKY of the SOUTHERN HEMI- 
SPHERE. By Edwin Dunkin, F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory. 

BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS, of Sir John 
Burgoyne, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Lamartine, 
Robert Lowe, Dean Milman, the Hon. J. L. Motley, 
Professor Stokes, and others. 

NATURAL-HISTORY PAPERS. 

And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on 
subjects of Popular Interest. 


FOR 1869, 
CONTAINING :— 

The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. By Rev. 
Dr. Tristram, F.R.S. With Engravings from 
Original Photographs. 

The MOSAIC GENEALOGIES and MODERN 
ETHNOLOGY. By Professor Rawlinson, Author 
of * The Five Great Monarchies.” 

The LANGUAGE of OUR LORD and HIS 
APOSTLES. 

INFIDELITY among the PEOPLE. By B. H. 
Cowper. 

THOUGHTS in the EVENING of LIFE; 
from the Last Diary of a Scottish Lady. 

NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING to the 
BIBLE. By Rev. Dr. Tristram, F.R.S. 

The PEARL NECKLACE. By J. de Liefde. 

SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Bourdillon. 

QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By 
Mrs. Prosser, Author of * The Awdries and their 
Friends.” 

ALONE in LONDON. By Author of “ Jessica's 
First Prayer.” 

RICHARD HUNNE;; or, the Times of Henry 
VIII. By Author of “The Old Manor House.” 
Illustrated. 


The PASTORATE of the Rev. JOHN 
BARNETT: a New England Story. By Mrs. 


Robbins. 
SCENES from the LIFE of LATIMER. By 
Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. 

Also, Sunday Scenes and Sketches; a Sermon for 
every Sunday; Miscellaneous Narratives; Scenes from 
Abroad; Historical Sketches; Monthly Religious Record; 
Poetry; Pages for the Young, &c. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164 PICCADILLY. 

UR POLITICAL DUTY. By 
Captain MAxse, R.N. Just published, price 1s, 

METCHIM and SoN, 20 Parliament street, S.W. 














| 


NOTICE. —“ RUSSELL’S 
DIARY in the EAST,” dedicated to the 
Princess of Wales, is now ready, price 
21s. It has already been reviewed in 
the Times, the Mornina Post, the 
ATHEN.EUM, the SaturpAYy Review, 
and other leading journals, and is pro- 
nounced by the AtneEN.©UM to be ** A 
voluane really rich in every quality that 
can give it value.” 

The Broadway, 


Seorgs ROvuTLeDGeE and Sons, 


Ludgate hill. 





ROUTLEDGES CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
In large 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price £2 2s. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN: 


Photographs of the finest Female Portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Newton, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 

With Descriptive Letter-press by one of our best Art 
Critics, 

From the Athenwun.—* As a book of beauty, this 
volume will hold a distinguished place.” 

George ROvuTLEDGE Sons, The Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


and 
A SERIES of MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
ROME. Also the SCULPTURE in the VATICAN at 
ROME. 
NAPLES. The BRONZES, &c., in the MUSEUM at 
NAPLES. 
POMPEIT, GIRGENTL FLORENCE, VENICE, 
MALTA, &e. 
Size—9in. by Zin. 2s each: mounted, 2s 6d each. 
Carte size, 6d each. 
Full and Descriptive CATALOGUE on receipt of stamp, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATUARY. 


A large Collection from the STATUARY exhibited at 
the PARIS EXHIBITION ; also from THORWALD- 
SEN’S WORKS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE PAINTINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


TAKEN DIRECT from the ORIGINAL PICTURES. 


SELECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


can be made, mounted, and bound; forming Unique 


and Suitable 
CURISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


. PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 


MAY BE SEEN and SELECTED FROM. 


250,000 CARTE & CABINET PORTRAITS 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





MARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho square. 
(Publishing Department on the First Floor.) 





Just published, price 63, crown 8yo. 

XN ERMONS in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
h By the Rev. J. T. Jerrcock, M.A., F.S.A., Viear of 
Wolstanton, and formerly Perpetual Curate of St. 
Saviour’s, Hoxton. 

London: BemMRoOsE and Sons, 21 Paternoster row. 





aa This day is published, price 1s, by post, Is 2d. 
AND CULTURE and LAND 
4 TENURE in IRELAND. The Results of Ob- 
servations during a Recent Tour in Lreland. By PETER 
M-‘LAGAN, M.P. 
WittiAm BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 190, 


cloth, 3s 6d. 
HE By 





IRISH LAND. GEORGE 
CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India, Author of “ Modern India,” &c., &. 
Part L—A VISIT in the SPRING. 
Part IL—A VISIT in the AUTUMN. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Just published, price 1s, post free. 
ELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON : 
kK) the Leading Ideas on which a Constitution for 
London should be Based. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
H. A. Bruce, M.P., from Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209 
Piccadilly, W. 
Price 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 
\ ICROSCOPE. The Fourth and very 
A much Enlarged Edition of HOW to WORK 
with the MICROSCOPE, by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of 
each Legend, and other Illustrative Notes, and 
some additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 
vols, demy 8vo, handsomely printed, with an 
entirely Original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, and Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited 
by the Rev, RicHarp DALTON BakHAM. Price 24s, 


The LIFE of MARY RU:SELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her 
Friends. With Anecdotes of her most Celebrated 
Contemporaries, Literary, Social, and Political, 
By the Rev. A. G. L’EstRaANGE. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir, &.. by the late Rev. WILLIAM 
Harness, her Literary Executor. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

“A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our 
knowledge of both remote and recent times. The 
work abounds in capital sketches of character. They 
are so many that selection becomes embarrassing, but 
we are sure we need not add anything to the commen- 
dation with which we now cousign these volumes to 
the public. "—Athenwum., 

“Miss Mitford was as much born a letter-writer as 
Lady Mary Wortley- Montagu or Walpole.”"—/aily News. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chiches- 
ter, forming the Eighth Volume of “ The Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s, 

“Dr. Hook has been carried a long way out of the 
usual fleld of his studies, among the scholars and 
reformers of Italy in the sixteenth century, and he has 
produced a clear and interesting picture of the society 
which gathered around the banished Cardinal. His 
present volume also has more connection than usual 
with the general history of Europe. We heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Hook on his book. It is a great matter to 
write of such a time in the impartial way in which he 
does throughout."—Saturday Review, 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLIS RE- 
COLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses Of hix Life. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, price 6s, 


Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 
GBORGIANA FULLARTON, Author of “ Lady-Bird.” 
“Too Strange not to be True.” 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author 
of “Archie Lovell” and “Steven Laurence.” 3 
vols. post Svo. 

“The main plot of this story is original and well 
worked out. There is a wealth of power in the book 
which would raise the author ess to a front rank among 
novelists. We have not fora long time seen anything 
quite so good as the character of Portia French—it is 
perfect.” —Apectator. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 3 vols. post 8vo 


BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawley 
Smart. A New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 
Forming the new Volume of * Bentley's Favourite 
Novels.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By 
FLoreNce MontagomMery, Author of “A Very 
Simple Story,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
This day, in 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

A CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY 

of the DIOCESE of St. DAVID’S, at his Tenth 
Visitation, October and November, 1869. By Conor 
THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. With an 
—— containing an Answer to the Question, What 
is 


i 


ransubstantiation ? 
Rivinerons, Waterloo place, London; and Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, post free. 
HYSICAL ETHICS, or the 
SCIENCE of ACTION: an Essay. By ALFRED 
Barratt, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATe, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





This day is published. 
T= RESURRECTION of the DEAD, 
its Design, Manner, and Results. By the Rev. 
James COCHRANE, A.M., Minister of the First Parochial 
Charge, Cupar-Fife ; Author of “* The World toCome.” 
“ Discourses on Diticult Texts of Scripture," &. In 
crown vo, pp. 412, price 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, 2s each. 

By Sara S, HENNELL, Author of “ Present Religion.” 
OMPARATIVISM: Explained as a 
Principle which involves Necessary Antagonism 

of Religion to Positivism. 
OMPARATIVE METAPHYSICS, I. 
) Method the Reverse of tiat of Science, argued 
to be the Means, in Reality, to the deepest Kind of 

Harmony with Science. 
London: TRUBNER and Co, 


TNHE WORKING-MAN’S SCHOOL. 
A Paper read at the Manchester Educational 
Union Congress. By the Rev, W.J. Kennepy. 64. 
LONGMANS, London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


. 9 T 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Herwortu 

DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, 15s. 

Tue “Trmes,” Oct. 22:—* Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descrip- 
tions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause célébre 
possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. 
Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of 
superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 


Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 

ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Author of “ The Life of the Rey. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. ‘ 

“This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making us acquainted not only with a man of 
remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing light upon a very distinct phase of society. It is 
the story of a good and able life, devoted to the service of God and man."—Spectator. 


Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 2 vols., 21s. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Unkind Word, and other Stories. by the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols,, 21s. 

“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written somo interesting and fascinating stories, but we can call to mind 
nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the fresh and graceful sketches which she has 
placed in these volumes, Such a character as Jessie in the ‘Unkind Word’ stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."—United Service Magazine. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Ametia B. Epwarps, Author of 


“ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols, 
“There is everything to amuse and interest in this book. There is a wealth of excellent and spirited 
delineations of persons and events, and positively new ground broken as the scene of the incidents.”"—/st. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Saran Tyrier, Author of 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ The Huguenot Family,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observation. Her 
heroes and heroines are pure and noble studiesin English life."—/all Mall Gazette, 


Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 3 vols. 


“In these pages there is a freshness and healthy strength which give an interest and value to ‘ Guy 
Vernon.’ "—Post. 


Viola. By the Author of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
[December 10. 


Forgotten by the World. 3 vols. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


“REVIEW OF THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD J. RUSSELL’S 
ADMINISTRATION BY EARL GREY,” 1853, 
AND OF SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 





Parts II. and III. are also now ready, and may be had together, price 5s. 
Part I. can still be obtained, price 2s 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Crosa, S.W. 





On the 15th inst. will be published, in square 8vo, handsomely bound in gilt cloth, price 5s. 


WALPOLE; or, Every Man has his Price. 
A COMEDY IN RHYME. IN THREE ACTS. 
By Lord LYTTON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, cloth. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE QUEEN. THE POET. an | 

THE MINISTER. THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD. THE REFORMER. 

THE WOMAN OF FASHION, | ‘THE SAILOR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 
THE NOVELIST. 
THE SCEPTIC. 

THE PAINTER. 





NOTICE. 





On and after the Ist of January, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Altered in form and greatly enlarged, in accordance with its wider scope and the increased variety of its 
contents, will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
The publication of the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be continued as an Evening Journal. 


Orricz: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 





Now ready, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price £1 11s 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR 18069. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL & WOOD. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, Dec., 1869 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW works, 





The ACADEMY, No. 3; a New 
Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literatura 
Learning, Science, and Art. Price 6d, j 

(Next Saturday, 
*,* Advertisements cannot be received later than 
the 6th inst. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
EVENTS in CHINA during Lord ELGIy’s 
SECOND EMBASSY. By H. Brovenam Loca 
Private Secretary. With Map and Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 9s. ‘ 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE 
from the Earliest Period to the Close of the Gene- 
ration Contemporary with Alexander the Great, A 
New and Cheaper Edition. Vols. I. and IL (To 
be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes.) Post 8yo 
6s each ’ 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; | their 
Qualities, Performances, and Cost, including Chap- 
ters on Turret Ships, Ironclad Rams, &e., ; J. 
Reep, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. With 
Illustrations. 8yo, 12s, 


The DISCOVERY of the GREAT 
WEST. An Historical Narrative. By Franers 
PARKMAN, Author of “ Pioneers of France in the 
New World.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BRITTANY and its BYE-WAYS; with 
some Account of its Inhabitants and its Antiquities, 
By Mrs. Bury PALLIsur. With 60 Illustrations, 
Post 8vo, 12s. [Vert week, 


The GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of 
SPAIN: described from Personal Observations 
made in that Country. By G. E. Street, FSA. 
Second Edition. With 25 Plans and 100 Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo, 30s. 


The “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, 
the NILE, the SEA of GALILEE, &e. A Canoe 
Cruise on the Ancient Rivers, Lakes, and Seas ia 
Bible Lands. By JouN MAcareGor, M.A, With 
8 Maps, 4 Coloured Illustrations, and 66 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo, 12s, [Next week. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of 
all the KNOWN FERNS. divided into Six Terri- 
torial Divisions: compiled from the most recent 
Works. By K.M. Lye... Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


ATHENS and ATTICA; Notes of a 
Tour. 3y CHRISTOPHER WorbswortH, D.D., 
tishop of Lincoln, Fourth Edition. With Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 5s. 





HISTORICAL MEMORIALSof WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Third and Enlarged Edition, 
with Additional Notes and Dlustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


*,* The supplement may be had separately. 8v0, s 


The LIFE and TIMES of CICERO. 
His Character as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. 
By WILLIAM Forsyru, Q.C. Third Edition, With 
20 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s 64, 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
By SAMUEL SaiLes. Third, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. Post Svo, 6s. 


A MANUAL of ETHNOLOGY; or, 4 
Popular History of the Races of the Old World. By 
C. L. Brace, Author of * Home Life in Germany, 
“Norse Folk,” &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 63. 


The FATE of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. 
The Voyage of the Fox” in the Arctic Seas. By 
Sir LEoroLp M‘CLintock, R.N. Third and Revised 
edition. With Maps and 39 Illustrations. Post 
Svo, 7s 6d 


HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the 
LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? By 
Canon Rowexrson, M.A., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at King’s College. Third and En- 
larged edition. Post 8vo, %s. 


The ART of DOG-BREAKING. With 
ODDS and ENDS for those who Love the DOG and 
GUN. By Lieut-eneral W. N. HUTCHINSON. 
Fifth edition. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 5v0, 93. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





London: VIRTUE and CO., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
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is aoe 
Christmas Presents. 


oth extra, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 





In crown 8v0, cl 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 





The following Volumes are now ready :— 
FOR 1868. 


fST. JOHN the DIVINE. 
= of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


The 
By the 


The HERMITS. By Canon Kingsley. 


after GOD. By the Rev. 
F. W. FARRAR. 


ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. By George 


MACDONALD. 
FOR 1869. 


GREAT CHRISTIANS of FRANCE: 
St. Louis and Calvin. By M. Guizor. 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS 
GERMANY. By CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 


APOSTLES of MEDIZEVAL EUROPE. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR. 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Thomas 
Huaues, M.P. [Vert week. 

The Four Volumes for each Year may also be had, 
pound in limp cloth, with red edges, in an Ornamental 
Box, price 21s. 

Note—After the Completion of Vol. VIII. the 
Monthly Parts of the Sunday Library will be discon- 
tinued, and the Series will be published in Quarterly 
Volumes only. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


iformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles by Sir 
ee, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hant, J. E. 
Millais, &c Bound in exira cloth, 4s 6d; each 
yolume also kept in morocco 
A BOOK of WORTHIES. Gathered 
from the Old Histories and written anew by the 
Author of * The Heir of Redclyfie.” 


TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL-DAYS. By 


an OLD Boy. With Vignettes by Arthur Hughes. 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected 


and arranged, with Notes, by GUSTAVE MASSON. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL 
COUNTRIES and of ALL TIMES. Gathered and 
Narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 


Selected and arranged by C. FP. ALEXANDER. 


The BALLAD BOOK: a Selection of 
the Choicest British Ballads. Edited by WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of the 
best SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selectedand Arranged, 
with Notes, by FraANcis TURNER PALGRAVE. 


The BOOK of PRAISE from the best 
poe bag reopen Selected and Arranged by Sir 
OUNDELL PALMER. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from 
ea best a. Selected and Arranged by 
OVENTRY PATMORE. 


The FAIRY BOOK; Classic Fairy 
Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 


The JEST BOOK; the Choicest Anec- 
dotes and Sayings. Selected and arranged by 
MarkK Lemon, Editor of Punch, 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, from 


this World to that which is to Come, By JOHN 
BUNYAN. 


BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 
GOOD and EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. ALvis Wricut, M.A. 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, Edited from the Original Editions by 
J.W. CLARK, M.A, ; 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. 
From the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and 
arranged by JouN HULLAn. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by 
ALEXANDER SMITH, 2 vol . 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 
einto English, with Notes. by J. L. DAVIES, M.A., 
and D, J. VAUGHAN, M.A, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 
disputes, if it does not bear away the palm, of ex- 
cellence amc works in which the taste of the 

er, engraver, and binder, 

widitional grace to the 

f writers.—///ustrated London Neus. 


of 









productions « 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 128, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Part IIT., September, October, and November, containing the Stories of — 


THE DEATH OF PARIS. THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED 
THE LAND EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF AGAIN. 

THE MOON. THE STORY OF RHODOPE. 
ACONTIUS AND CYDIPPE. THE LOVERS OF GUDRUN. 


OTHER WORKS OF MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


A COLLECTION OF TALES IN VERSE. 


Part I., Prologue, March and April, containing the Stories of— 
THE WANDERERS. THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
ATALANTA'S RACE. [ THE DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS, 
THE PROUD KING. 


Part IT, May to August, containing the Stories of— 
CUPID AND PSYCHE. THE SON OF CRCESUS. 
, WRITING ON THE IMAGE. THE WATCHING OF THE FALOON. 
2 LOVE OF ALCESTIS. PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE. 
THE LADY OF THE LAND. OGIER THE DANE. 

“A thorough purity of thought and language characterizes Mr. Morris............ and ‘ The Earthly Paradise’ 
is thereby adapted for conveying to our wives and daughters a refined, though not diluted, version of those 
wonderful creations of Greek fancy which the rougher sex alone is permitted to imbibe at first hand,” 

‘We have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare volume, that we heartily commend it 
to our readers.”—Saturday Revie. 

“The book must be read by any one who wishes to know what it is like; and few will read it without 
recognizing its author for a poet who has struck a new vein, and who, preferring his art above popularity, has 
achieved a work which will yet be popular wherever true poetry is understood.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is not too bold to anticipate for ‘The Earthly Paradise’ a longer duration in the minds and hearts of 
men than perhaps any contemporary verse."—Fortnightly Review. 





FOURTH EDITION, crown 8y0, cloth, price 8s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 


A POEM, IN SEVENTEEN BOOKS. 


“Morri-’s ‘Jason’ is in the purest, simplest, most idiomatic English; fall of freshness, full of life, vivid 
in landscape, vivid in human action, worth reading at the cost of many leisure hours even toa busy man.” —Zimes. 











Crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ICELANDIC OF THE GRETTIS SAGA, 
(One of the most remarkable Prose Works of Ancient Icelandic Literature), by W. MORRIS & E. MAGNUSSON. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden, London. 





THE SELECT WRITINGS OE ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 


NEW EDITION, revised, improved, and Illustrated. Price 5s. 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-6. 
NEW EDITION, revised and improved. Price 7s 6d. 

and REVISED EDITION of the 


SCOTLAND. 


In the NEW 


POPULAR RHYMES OF 


On December 11, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s, 


THE HOME LIFE OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 


Press, a 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





On December 11, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


MEMOIR OF GUSTAVE BERGENROTH. 


By W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P., Author of “ The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





NOTICE. 
WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
OF NEW BOOKS, 


Is T 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


*,~ Complete Catalogues of W. P. NIMMO'S Publications, choicely printed and illustrated, and elegantly 
bound, suitable for Presentation and School Prizes, will be forwarded post free on application. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh. 
Sold by SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; and all Booksellers. 


L 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day—SECOND EDITION. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S 
DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selécted and Edited 
by Dr. T. SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 

“These delightful volumes, brimming over with salient anecdote and sagacious 
reflection, more than fulfil the expectations with which we looked forward to their 
publication.........4 Ably and wisely edited.”—Spectator. 

“ The amount of universally interesting matter it contains it would be impossible 
to exaggerate......... Here are three substanstial but most entertaining, indeed fas- 
cinating volumes, and Mr, Sadler has performed his task—no easy one, considering 
the vast amount of manuscript placed at his disposal—with rare good judgment.” — 
Daily Telegraph, 

“Rarely has so bright, various, and well-digested a collection been published. 
It cannot be epitomized. It must be read, and will be read again and again,.”— 
Morning Star. 

“A work teeming with anecdote about the sayings and doings of the literary 
world for something like three-quarters of a century.”"—Fortnightly Review. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for 


CHRIST. Eight Lectures by R. PAYNe Situ, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on 


“SOCIAL MORALITY.” Twenty-One Lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo, I4s, [This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an 


Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences, By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. With 
Two Genealogical Tables. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, 


from 1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. 


By I. T. PricHanrp (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8yo, with Map, 21s. 
(This day. 


CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, this day. 


REALMAH. By the Author of 


“ Friends in Council.” 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By 


E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illustrations by Huard. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. [This day. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 


By the Rev. E. A. Appotr. Second Edition, with a new Index. Feap. 8vo, 
28 6d. This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Just published, in one handsome yolume large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
top, 31s 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE; ov, the Injinitely 

Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. POUCHET, 

M.D. Iilustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 73 
are full-page size, and Four Coloured Plates. 


“ The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to more exact 
studies. The woodeuts, however, are the great charm of the compilation, and we 
have no doubt it will find what it deserves, a popularity among English readers.”"— 


Saturday Review, 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





The STANDARD WORK on DATES. 
Large crown 8yo, 1,000 pp. cloth, new style, gilt top, 18s. 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL OF DATES. 


THIRD EDITION.—In this New Edition, which is composed in a larger type 
than the original, the number of Distinct Alphabetical Articles has been increased 
from 7,388 to 11,045, the whole work remodelled, every date verified, and every 
subject re-examined from the original authorities, 

“A very copious book of.reference.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





In handsome cloth portfolio, £1 1s; or post free, £1 2s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GRACES AND 
VIRTUES OF LIFE. 


‘Twenty-Four Pictures, mounted on cardboard, printed in Oil Colours, from Original 
Paintings by J. O. Watson, H. Le Jeune, C. Green, Henry Warren, Francis Walker, 
H. C. Selous, E. Duncan, F. G. Skill, E. J. Poynter, J. Mahony, M. E. Edwards, 
E. H. Wehnert. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





In crown §vo, gilt and gilt edges, 7s 6d; post free, 8s, 


FLORA SYMBOLICA ; 


OR, THE LANGUAGE AND SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. 
Including Floral Poetry, Original and Selected. Compiled and edited by JOHN INGRAM. 
With 32 pages of original Illustrations, printed in colours by Terry. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 








\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
A CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
<tarrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteans, 
Leather Bays, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 





London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
THIRTEEN AT TABLE. The Story of a Dinner 


that was Never Eaten. Being the Christmas Numbe: TINSLEY: 
MAGAZINE. Profusely Illustrated, price 1s. .? ae 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols, gy 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. ee 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Fair 
Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated and han: 
somely bound, 5s. é 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIRS, 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novcuerre Caney, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Second Edition 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. In 8 vols, 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” &¢ 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Jvustiy 
ee, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul “Massie,” &e 
8 vols. ; 


LOVE STO RIES of the ENGLISH WATERING. 
*LACES. In 3 vols, 


OBERON SPELL. A Novel. By Even Sr. Leonarp’s, 


3 vols. 


PHCEBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa Anye 


MEREDITH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. A 
Youthful Reminiscence. By HANS SCHREIBER, Author of “ Nicknames at the 
Playingtield College,” &e. 1 vol. 


VALENTINE FORDE; a Novel. By Cecit Grirrrrn, 


Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &. 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 


A GASCON STORY. 
Smitn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
A LAXANDRES GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


may be seen in all varieties, for Church; Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 
i be ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas, 
\ USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes with accompaniment 
of flute, bells, and drum. should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 


pe gate NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 





"beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.’s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all fingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 
NECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
i= 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas. 
EW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft. 6in. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 aud 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in,, 80 and 85 Guineas. 
ORNET 2 PISLONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, i 3 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new I 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 
ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— 
J Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets for 
all the theatres and places of amusement in London. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 48 CHEAPSIDE. 









of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—View of Offices and Ware- 
houses, Mancbester—Plan for Widening the Streets, with Illustration—Neweomen § 
House, Dartmouth, with [lustration—The Lighthouses of Great Britain—Art 10 
Differences of Style in Old Buildings, &c.—1 York street, 


G ATES of PARADISE.—LIGHTHOUSES.—The BUILDER 


Common Life—On the 
Covent garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 














tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 
} and under English management.—Address, the Secre- 
}; Dove court, Old Jewry. L yndoun, oF 





NICE<For 
a H ucir 
| tary, Me 
| to the Hotel, N 






pany, Limited, 
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THE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY 


AND 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 











Latest Editions Now on Sale :— 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. Library Edition, with Portrait. 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s cloth; or £8 8s bound in calf. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 
Library Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo, 1s. 


LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. 
With “Ivry” and ‘*The Armada,” 16mo, 4s 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
‘Travellers’ Edition, 1 vol. square crown 8vo, 21s. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS by LORD MACAULAY, which may be had 


separately :— 
Addison and Walpole, 1s. 


Frederick the Great, 1s. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s. Ranke and Gladstone, 1s. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History, 16mo, Is. ; Milton and Macchiavelli, 6d. 
Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, 1s. 


feap. 8vo, 6d. 
Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s. 


Warren Hastings, 1s. 
Pitt and Chatham, 1s. 


STUDENT'S NOTES on LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD MAHON’S WAR of the 
SUCCESSION in SPAIN; comprising a Summary and Map of Peterborough’s Campaign, and a Concise Account of the Names, Quota- 


tions, &c., occurring in the Text. By A. H. Bersiry, M.A., Assistant-Master of Marlborough College. Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in OnE Vo.umr, uniform with the Student's 
Edition of Lord Macaulay's Essays. Crown 8vo, price 6s cloth; or 12s bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND, and Mrs. AUSTIN. New Edition, complete in ONE Vorvume, uniform with the 
Student’s Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays. Crown 8vo, price 6s cloth ; or 12s bound in tree-calf by Riviere. 


The WIT and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH; 


a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his Written Works, Letters, and Conversation. New Edition, uniform with 
the Student’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's Essays. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d cloth. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MOST IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 


THE ROYAL GIFT BOOK FOR 1869. 
By EXPRESS PERMISSION OF HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. Thirty Photographs printed in 
permanent Colour, with Descriptive Text by the late B. WOODWARD, F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Queen at Windsor Castle, &c. 

PRICES AND STYLES OF PUBLICATION. 
Proor EpiTton, The Illustrations printed in permanent colours and <£ 8 4d. 
mounted on India paper, most elegantly and tastefully bound in cloth 1010 0 
Print Epition, The Illustrations, as above, mounted plainly, and 
Clegantly bound in ClO .0c...cccrcccccccoscessoccessocceccoscocsoncessesccscccsoeseceeese 6 60 
*,* As a limited number only of each Edition will be issued, early application is 
necessary to insure copies. 


HAYDN'S UNIVERSAL INDEX of BIOGRAPHY, from 
the Creation to the Present Time, for the use of the Statesman, the Historian, 
and the Journalist. Edited by J. BerTRANO PAYN&, M.R.L, F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 
(London and Paris), Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Uniform in size and type with the “ Dic- 
tionary of Dates,” price 18s, cloth. 


THOMAS HOOD. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. Nine 
exquisite Steel Engravings from Drawings illustrative of the Choicest Pieces 
of England's Greatest Humourist. Together with numerous beautiful Wood 
Engravings from Drawings by J. Moyr Smith. 

Prints, elegant cloth .........00 £1 1 0| Fac-simile Edition, elegant cloth ...... £2 

Photographs, ditto,.......0000 2 2 0| Artist's Proofs on India Paper, ditto 4 

[Just ou 


2 

40 

% 

The ANGLICAN MYSTERIES of PARIS. Revealed in 
the Stirring Adventures of Captain Mars and his Two Friends, Messieurs 
Scribbley and Daubiton, described and depicted by a New Firm with an Old 
Name, videlicet-—SmiTH, PAYNE, and Co. Super-royal 4to, in characteristic 
binding, price £1 Is. 

Miss KILMANSEGG and HER PRECIOUS LEG. A 
Golden Legend. By THOMAS Hoop. Illustrated by Sixty exquisite Etchings 
from Drawings by Thomas Seccombe, R.A. 





Prints in characteristic cloth binding ........c.ceccscscscessosccsscsserserees abiaatiniete ai 1 0 
Plain Proofs, feap. 4to (of which a limited number only printed) oo £286 
Artist's Proof on India Paper, super-royal 4to (only 50 numbered Copies 






for sale) dindabevaivessanmedeseiueseebadtioes 1010 0 
[Just out, 


The LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY; to which is 
prefixed a most carefully revised Edition of his Poetical Works, with some Early 
Verses hitherto unpublished. By WILLIAM MICHAEL Rossetti. In 2 vols. 
thick crown 8vyo, cloth, price £1 Is. 

A CONCORDANCE to the ENTIRE WORKS of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L. By D. BARRON BrigntweLu. In demy 8vo, with Full- 
length Portrait of the Bard, strongly bound, price 21s. [Vow ready, 

CRITICISMS on the POETS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. A Series of Essays by J. Devey. In feap, 8vo, price 6s. 

TWO UNPUBLISHED PLAYS by THOMAS HOOD, 

YORK and LANCASTER; and LOST and FOUND (A 
Fragment). By Tuomas Hoop. To which are added, with the original Illus- 
trations by the Author, John Leech, George Cruikshank, and W. Harvey, 
* Hood's Whimsicalities,” “The Epping Hunt,” and“ The Dream of Eugtne 
Aram,” In 1 vol. crown 8yo, profusely illustrated. price 103 6d. [/a a sew days, 


SPLENDIDLY BOUND in CLOTH GILT. 
Tennyson--Dore Series. 

The IDYLLS of the KING, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Illustrated with 37 Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Gustave Done. In 
one splendid volume, price £3 13s 6d. 

ELAINE, by ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with 9 
Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by GUsTAVE Dore. In one handsome 
folio volume, price 21s. 

ENID, by ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with 9 Steel 
Engravings, from Drawings by GustAve Dore. In one handsomef olio volume, 
price 21s, 

VIVIEN, by ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with 9 
Steel Engravings, from Drawings by Gustave Dore. In one handsome 
volume, price 25s. 

GUINEVERE, by ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated 
with 9 Engravings on Steel by GustAVE Dore. In one handsome folio 
volume, price 25s, 

RE-ISSUE of the WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, 

The WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, with all the Author’s 
Quaint Illustrations, and many others by Leech, Cruikshank, and Harvey. 

In Thirty-Six Monthly Parts, price Is each, and in Eight Quarterly Volumes, 
crown Syo, price 5s each, 
Parts L., IL, IIL, and LV. now ready, and Vol. I, 482 pp., cloth, price 5s. 

UP the RHINE, by THOMAS HOOD. With the Author's 
Original Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 

WHIMS and ODDITIES of THOMAS HOOD. With all 
the Original Illustrations, In feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d cloth, and 2s sewed. 

HOOD'S EARLY POEMS and SKETCHES. Paper, 2s; 
limp cloth, 2s 6d, 

HOOD’S COMIC POEMS. 18mo, cloth gilt, 500 pp., price 5s. 

HOOD'S SERIOUS POEMS. 18mo, cloth gilt, 500 pp., 5s. 

MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. By his Son and 
DavuGuTER. A New Edition, illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

HOOD'S OWN, FIRST and SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. 
Svo. Most profusely illustrated by the Author. Price 8s each. (Sold 
separately.) a 

LARGER and MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES—Thirteenth Edition. 
In 1 vol. thick demy 8vo, 855 pages, price 18s cloth; 21s half-bound calf; 24s whole- 
bound library calf ; and 32s whole-bound morocco, 

HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES. Relating to all 
Ages and Nations, and for Universal Reference. By JosePH HAYDN. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal 
Institutioa of Great Britain. 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover street; and all Booksellers. 





—————___ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 
MASTERLY INACTIVITY. By J. W. S. Wyllie. 
Mr. FREEMAN on the MORALITY of HUNTING. By Anthony Trollope. 
The LAND QUESTION. I—English Tenures in Ireland. By F. Seebohm, 
POPE'S ESSAY on MAN. By T. E Kebbel. ‘ 
The CONDITION of FRANCE. By Kar! Blind. 
The LATTER-DAY SAINTS. By Viscount Amberley. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Containing—The Christmas 
CAROL, the CRICKET on the HEARTH, the CHIMES, the BATTLE of LIFE, 
the HAUNTED MAN. In 1] handsome yol., with all the original Illustratio, 
demy 8vo, 12s. i, 

STORIES of LIFE and DEATH. By the Hon. Grantley 


F. BERKELEY. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Vert week, 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. A Biography, 1775-1894 
By JoHN Forster. With Portraits and Vignettes, 2 vols. post Syo, 28s, ‘ 

OLD STORIES RETOLD. By Walter Thornbury. Crown 
8vo. [Vert week, 

A VISIT to QUEENSLAND and HER GOLDFIELDS. By 


CHARLES H. ALLEN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


ACCESSIBLE FIELD SPORTS. By Ubique, Author of 


“Gun, Rod, and Saddle.” With Frontispiece and Viguette. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 9g, 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA: a Journal of 
Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey of a Southern Railroad to 
the Pacifle Ocean during 1867-8. By WILLIAM A. BELL, M.A., M.B., Cantab, 
F.R.GS., &. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s, with 20 Chrumos and numerous 
Woodcuts, 

HORSES and HORSE-SHOEING; their Origin, History, 
Uses, and Abuses, By G, FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &c. In demy 8yvo, with 210 
Engravings, 21s. 

LIBRARY EDITION of THOMAS CARLYLES WORKS, 
handsomely printed in demy 8vo, Volumes already published :— 

SARTOR RESARTUS. With Portrait. 7s 6d. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. Each 9s, 
LIFE of SCHILLER. Portrait aud Plates. 7s 6d. 
ESSAYS. 6 vols. Each 9s, 
(The new volume will be ready on the Vth. 


JESUS CHRIST. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, 


3y Pere LACORDAIRE. In crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE in PANAMA, NICA- 
RAGUA, and MOSQUITO, By Captain B, Pim, R.N., and Dr. SEEMANN, Demy 
8vo, with Illustrations, Ss. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounteney Jephson and 
E. PeNNELL ELuuirst. In demy &vyo, with Illustrations, 1X. 

FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. By Captain Campbell Hardy. 
In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1ss, 

FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By G. Hooper. In post 
8vo, with Illustrations, Ss, 

GUN, ROD, andSADDLE. By Ubique. In crown 8vo, 7s 64. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL S. 





OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HIS VICISSITUDES, ADVENTURES, OBSERVATIONS, CONCLUSIONS, 
FRIENDSHIPS, AND PHILOSOPHIES. 
Related by HIMseLr, and Edited by Ovma, 
PETITE’'S ROMANCE. ByM.J.M. 2 vols. [ This day. 
The STORY of MADEMOISELLE D’'ESTANVILLE. By 


the Hon. Mrs, CHETWYND, 2 vols. [This day. 
ANNA DRURY'S New Novel—The NORMANS; or, 
Kith and Kin. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. [/a December. 


WHYTE MELVILLE'S New Novel—M or N? In2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 

ANNA STEELE'’S New Novel—SO RUNS the WORLD 
AWAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

ANNIE THOMAS'S New Novel—ONLY HERSELF. 3 
vols, crown 8yo, 

The SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 2 vols. 


TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Alice Fisher. In 1 vol. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


—_————[—$$=_———— 





CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
The ‘(CHARLES DICKENS'” EDITION. In 18 vols 


royal 16mo, with Illustrations, bound in bevelled cloth, £2 18s the set; or in the 


Roxburgh binding, £3 10s. i 

8. d. 8. . 

The Pickwick Papers .....+....sse0ee+s 3 GLA Tale Of TWO Cities ...ccocccecereeee . ; > 
Martin Chuzzlewit 3 6 | Sketches by Boz ......+0000 . 3 










Oliver Twist 
Dombey and § ee 
Old Curiosity Shor 
Nicholas Nickleby . 
David Copperfleld 


0 | American Notes and Reprinted 
| Pieces . 
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3 Little Dor: 
3 6 | Our Mutual 
3 6 | Great Expectations .. 
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0 | Hard Times and Pictures from 
. | The Uncommercial Traveller 
6 


Christmas Books eee 
Bleak House cccccccscccercoccscevessovess . 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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